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Lord Randolph Churchill. By Winston S. 
Churchill, M.P. 2 vols. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


Tuts long-expected bidgraphy more than 
comes up to our anticipations. Like the 
‘Lord Granville’ of Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice, it contains some startling matter, 
which may be mentioned at once, in order 
that it may be cleared out of the way. An 
account is given—in letters, chiefly from 
Lord Randolph Churchill to Lord Salis- 
bury—of a resignation of office by the 
Secretary of State for India in August, 
1885, which raised Constitutional questions 
of high moment. The ground of the 
anger of Lord Randolph, as stated by him, 
was that the Prime Minister had forwarded 
to the Viceroy a communication from the 
Queen which “‘ makes a proposal to which 
the responsible head of the Department 
chiefly concerned entertains the strongest 
possible objections.” 

‘“‘T was not aware that it was possible. ... 
that communications should pass between 
the Prime Minister and the Viceroy, at the 
instance of H.M. the Queen, without the 
knowledge of the Secretary of State, on a 
matter on which the latter held very strong 
and deliberate opinions.” 

It was incidentally admitted as a Con- 
stitutional principle that it was not wise 
to employ a son of a King of England in a 
political situation. The objection to the 
Bombay Command being held by a son 
of Queen Victoria was based on compul- 
sory membership of the Bombay Council, 
and was held no longer to exist when the 
Command came, by later legislation, to 





be separated from political duties. That 
the line is a thin one may be seen from 
the fact that political duties are thrown 
upon the Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, 
and that the Duke of Connaught has held, 
without objection, that Command. The 
question is one which will arise again in 
connexion with Viceroyalties, and _ it 
would be interesting, now that it has 
emerged from secrecy, to have it more 
fully argued. 


Except for some imperfection in the 
account given of the relation of Lord 
Randolph Churchill to the growth of 
Home Rule in 1885, the book before us 
is a piece of history to be generally trusted, 
even though it comes from the pen of 
an active politician. It is somewhat 
strange to find a member of the present 
Government writing so completely from 
the Irish Unionist point of view as does 
Mr. Winston Churchill. Not that there 
is a single sentence which is unbecoming 
to his position or which definitely commits 
him to the Unionist side: it is the tone 
that we have in view, for with politics 
we are not concerned. Indeed, the only 
passage in the volumes which is distinctly 
awkward for the present Administration 
is one which reprints a savage attack 
upon the new leader of the Liberal party 
in the House of Lords. The constant 
repetition of such phrases as “ the history 
of the famous battle for the Union in 
1886 ” is striking ; and so is the opinion 
of the author as to his father, stated, 
among other passages, in the following 
words: “The Union was a cause to 
which he was pledged, not only by 
memorable votes and speeches, but by 
profound and unalterable conviction.” 
The account given of the change in Lord 
Randolph’s Irish views, from the mild 
Home Rule of his early days, before 
Home Rule had become dangerous or 
extreme, to the ferocious opposition of 
1886 and 1893, and then of the gradual 
return to opinions similar to those of 1877, 
seems to the reader at variance with the 
boast of “ unalterable conviction.” 


The Duke of Marlborough when Viceroy 
writes, in reply to a violent remonstrance 
from Lord Randolph’s friend Sir Michael 
Beach in regard to a speech on the Irish 
question, that his son ‘‘ must either be 
mad or have been singularly affected 
with local champagne or claret....I am 
extremely annoyed at the folly of his 
utterance.”” Such was the pressure upon 
the subject of the biography that he was 
forced to come down to the House of 
Commons and make a speech in which he 
ate his words. 


From 1880 to the end of 1885 there 
was consistency in Lord Randolph’s 
Irish views, but this would hardly be 
gathered from the quotations in the 
book. For any darkness which may still 
hide the facts Mr. Churchill cannot be 
held responsible. He repeatedly states 
that it is upon Sir Michael Beach that 
he has, very properly, relied. It is, 
however, obvious to those who read 
these volumes closely in connexion with 
all other letters and statements by the 





leading actors which have hitherto ap- 
peared, that the account of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s action in respect of Ireland in 
1885 here offered is both incomplete and 
misleading. On several occasions when 
reviewing books, such as. Mr. Ba 
O’Brien’s ‘ Life of Parnell,’ in whic 
the attempt has been made to tell the 
story, we have had to point out that the 
time has not yet come when it can be 
disclosed. The subject is still political, 
and has close bearing upon current 
affairs. Revelations with regard to it 
eould be used, and would be certain to 
be used, as weapons in party controversy. 
This alone among the various episodes 
of Lord Randolph’s career cannot yet 
be made plain to the public. 

Mr. Churchill gives us Sir John Gorst’s 
interesting letter to his father of November, 
1880, as to the Irish policy suggested by 
Beaconsfield, who appears in his true 
light as the inspirer and adviser of 
the Fourth Party. The view which was 
discussed between Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Gorst at Hughenden, and between 
the Tory leader and Sir Henry Wolff at 
Curzon Street, was accepted and followed 
by Lord Randolph and his “ party.” 
The first words in the letter are :— 


“We ought not to pledge ourselves to 
support the Government in any coercive 
measures for Ireland....B. will prevent 
Northcote, if he can, from making any 
more pledges.” 


The time had not then come for the 
declaration that any section of the Con- 
servative party would commit itself to 
out-and-out opposition to coercion. Even 
in May, 1885, when Lord Randolph 
Churchill first declared in public that a 
new Conservative Government would not 
renew the Crimes Act, it is admitted 
that the decision could only be temporary 
and conditional. In words which may 
be those of Sir Michael Beach, we find :— 


“Was a Coercion Bill necessary ? Mr, 
Gibson....was of opinion that it would 
not be necessary. But certainly Mr. Parnell 
could make it necessary ! ”’ 


As early as December, 1880, Beacons- 
field had decided that it was not 
possible to take the Conservative party 
into the lobby against coercion as 
things then stood; and in the first 
days of February, 1881, Mr. Balfour, 
who had given occasional support to the 
Fourth Party, spoke and voted for Mr. 
Forster’s measures, while Lord Randolph 
Churchill spoke and voted against them. 
In 1883 Lord Randolph had ceased to 
fight against the Conservatives on this 
subject; but he seems never to have 
changed his view, to which in later 
periods of his life he constantly recurs. 

As regards Home Rule, the explanation 
of many apparent differences is to be 
found in the fact that the phrase was 
used among politicians before July, 1885, 
in a wholly different sense from that in 
which it has been used since the early 
part of 1886. In 1883 Lord Randolph 
spoke strongly against “‘an Irish Parlia- 
ment,’ which he treated as equivalent 
to “repeal of the Union.” But this was 
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not in those days | the signification attached. 
to the words ‘“‘Home Rule,” which 
stood for milder schemes. With this | 
key it is possible to unlock the secrets 
of the early summer of 1885, so far as 
they are here revealed, or have been | 
previously in the memorandum of Mr. 
Chamberlain printed by Mr. Barry O’Brien 
and in the letters to be found in Mr. 
Morley’s ‘ Gladstone ’ 
maurice’s ‘ Granville.’ 
Churchill, basing his 


Mr. 
argument, 


Winston 
as he 


tells us, on the absence of documents in | 


his father’s papers, and on the recollec- 
tions of Sir Michael Beach, suggests that 
there was no agreement made by Lord 
Randolph with Parnell 

‘“* sufficiently definite or formal to be called 
a ‘compact.’....On the other hand, it is 
certain that he had more than one con- 
versation with the Irish leader; that he 
stated to him his opinion of what a Con- 
servative Government would do should it 
be formed; and that he declared that he 
considered himself precluded by public 
utterances from joining a Government 
which would at once renew the Crimes Act.” 

Mr. Churchill then goes on to say that 
no bargain could have been made, because 
it was not certain that Lord Randolph 
would join the new Government, that 
the Conservative party would not have 
ratified such a bargain, and that Lord 
Randolph ‘could not presume to speak 
in their name.” In all these early 
passages, and indeed in the whole of the 
first account of the alleged compact, Mr. 
Churchill assumes that the _promise was 
only upon the single head, ** The Crimes 
Act,” and tells us, ‘* On some such tacit 
understanding as this Lord Salisbury’s 
first Administration came into power and 
held sway.’ When, however, he comes 
to go over the whole ground again, in 
the second volume, he puts in a second 
of the three alleged clauses of the alleged 
compact—* An inquiry into the Maam- 
trasna case.” There remains a complete 
difference of information from the various 
sources at present open as to the third 
alleged suggestion—** A Viceroy favour- 
able to Home Rule,” that is, to Home 
Rule in the milder sense attaching to the 
phrase up to the end of the summer of 
1885. 

Mr. Churchill suggests that Maamtrasna 
itself came in naturally at a later moment 
than that of the conversations between 
Parnell and his father :-— 

‘““The new ministers had scarcely taken 
office before the shadowy relations which 
existed between the Conservative Govern- 
ment and the Irish party issued in a sub- 
stantial form.” 


After a full account of Lord Spencer’s 
attitude, he goes on: ‘Hatred of a 
Coercion Viceroy .... magnified — this 
squalid tragedy into a political issue of 
importance.” Mr. Churchill truly states 
that his father 
“had consistently supported the Irish 
demand for an inquiry. He was to defend 
in office a smaller concession than he had 
urged in Opposition. ...He had had no con- 
fidence in the administration of Lord 
Spencer. For that reason he had 2 year 


before voted in favour of an inquiry.’ 


and Lord E. Fitz- | 





It will be seen that Mr. Churchill 
comes very near to placing the Maam- 
trasna inquiry among the facts which led 
Parnell to give his support to the forma- 
| tion of a Conservative Administration. 
Our author then goes on to point out 
| that “the Maamtrasna incident was a 
| factor in great events....Upon Lord 
| Spencer its influence was perhaps de- 
cisive.”’ 

The denial that there was any conces- 
/ sion made to Parnell upon the third 
subject, namely, that of “a Viceroy 
fav ourable to Home Rule,” is in some 
| passages strong and apparently complete. 
| On the other hand, we find in at least one 
passage a singular confirmation of the 
statement which, we believe, will—when 
the papers of those still living and the 
principal letters upon the subject come 
to be published—be found to be the true 
one :— 


| 
| 
| 
t 
| 


“The appointment of Lord Carnarvon as 
Viceroy had been a part of the general 
policy of concession to Irish feeling which 
the new Government was forced to adopt. 
His opinions were known to be sympathetic 
to Irish aspirations, and he was for that 
reason agreeable to the Nationalist party. 
...He....was well known to be familiar 
with the machinery of subordinate legis- 
latures and Colonial Parliaments.” 


These words make the reader feel that 
it was not strange that Parnell should 
have believed that the promise of “a 
Viceroy favourable to Home Rule” was 
made. It will probably be found that 
even Lord Salisbury’s papers contain 
some trace of knowledge of a suggestion 
which, it is clear from these volumes, 
was not made known to Sir Michael 
Beach. Mr. Churchill reminds us_ by 
quotations from Lord Carnarvon that in 
1888 he revealed ‘“‘ the fact that he had 
acted throughout with Lord Salisbury’s 
consent... .Lord Salisbury, however, kept 
this matter entirely to himself.” Mr. 
Churchill adds that his father was in 
the dark about the interview in the empty 
house. The statement no doubt is true, 
but does not conflict with that of Parnell 
as to the previous promise of the selection 
of a Viceroy who would at least have 
dealings with him upon the moderate 
Home Rule proposals. 

From two speeches of Mr. Chamberlain 
it is known that his scheme of 1885 was 
‘““a very large one.” It was, however, 
a very small one when compared with 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bills of 1886 and 1893. 
The phrase “ Home Rule,” though pro- 
bably not used of it by Mr. Chamberlain, 
was commonly used to describe it by many 
who were less careful. The denials which 
are made in these volumes on the autho- 
rity of Sir Michael Beach are in fact 
denials of that which has never been 
asserted in responsible writings—that 
there was any offer or suggestion by the 
Conservative party to Parnell in 1885 
of the consideration of that which in 
those days was called “repeal of the 
Union,” and is now called Home Rule. 

The judgment on the facts as set forth 
in these volumes, even though they may 
be modified in the distant future by the 











publication of ‘further papers, will not be 


unfavourable to Lord Randolph. But the 
attempt to claim for him on this one 
question of Home Rule an absolute dis- 
regard of the party interests of the 
moment will not bear investigation. The 
higher view is negatived by such a note 
as that to his chief Irish friend, dated 
February, 1886, wherein he states that 
he had made up his mind “that if the 
G.O.M. went for Home Rule, the Orange 
card would be the one to play. Please 
God it may turn out the ace of trumps.” 


Another matter on which there has 
been controversy, named by us in review- 
ing previous books, concerns the member- 
ship of the Fourth Party. But here 
again can be found an explanation of 
the difference of opinion which has 
arisen. The “Party” ied by Lord 
Randolph Churchill in the Parliament 
of 1880, and generally composed, as 
regards followers, of Mr. Gorst and Sir 
H. D. Wolff, had a chequered existence, 
in the course of which differences of 
opinion frequently arose. It has already 
been seen that Mr. Balfour, so far as he 
can be said to have been at any time a 
member, broke off from his supposed 
leader at a very early date. The opposi- 
tion to the leadership of the Commons 
by Sir Stafford Northcote, and the con- 
tempt shown for Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Sclater-Booth, were, perhaps, at one time 
common to the four members named. But 
Lord Randolph, with his two more firm 
supporters, was soon brought into conflict, 
not only with the Conservative leader in 
the Commons, but also with the Con- 
servative leader in the Lords. After the 
death of Lord Beaconsfield, in whose 
time Mr. Balfour had been free to support 
Lord Randolph, Lord Salisbury obtained 
the allegiance of his nephew. In many 
passages which relate to parliamentary 
sittings in 1880, based as they are largely 
upon the articles of Mr. Harold Gorst in 
The Nineteenth Century, Mr. Balfour is 
named as an absolute member of the 
“Party.” At the same time Lord Hart- 
ington’s attack upon them, which is 
quoted, picks out the three and omits 
the fourth. In a quotation from the 
language of the Liberal Whip the word 
‘four’ has, we think, been inserted in 
recent times; and though Mr. Churchill 
names ‘‘the four allies,’ and describes 
one meeting of “the Four,” he admits of 
Mr. Balfour that even in 1880 ** no one— 
certainly not his comrades—regarded him 
as a serious politician.” We have shown 
how at the beginning of the session of 
1881 Mr. Balfour broke away from Lord 
Randolph, and he repeated his expression 
of censure on his former friend on several 
occasions in 1882. As regards 1882, Mr. 
Churchill uses the words “the Fourth 
Party, consisting of three persons.” It 
is clear that Mr. Balfour may have been 
looked upon as a member of the loose 

“Party” of 1880, but not, except as 
regards the Bradlaugh case, from 1881 
to 1885 inclusive. 


The curious story of Lord Randolph’s 
connexion with Egyptian affairs is not 
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fully developed in these volumes, but it 
is rightly stated that he was perfectly 
honest in his belief that Arabi was “the 
head of a real nationalist movement 
directed against one of the vilest and 
most worthless Governments in the world.” 
Lord Randolph went so far as to hold 
the Khedive “responsible for the mas- 
sacre’’ at Alexandria ; and Mr. Churchill 
further describes his father’s “ attacks 
upon the morality and humanity of” 
this rather weak, but just and truthful 
Khedive. In 1886 there is a long account 
by Lord Randolph of a visit paid to him 
in Paris by Count d’Aunay, an old friend 
from the Embassy in London, afterwards 
French agent in Egypt, and now a well- 
known Senator. By this time Lord 
Randolph had adopted the usual official 
views on Egypt ; and it is an odd example 
of the manner in which he used to divest 
himself of his own past that, when he 
came to pay a visit as a tourist to Egypt, 
he was astonished to find a difficulty 
made about the reception which he 
desired from the Khedive. 

Some of the best things in the book are 
to be found in Lord Randolph’s letters, 
though the language, “half chaff, half 
earnest,” is in some of the amusing 
passages so strong as to make short 
quotations odious. It is not always easy 
to separate the “‘ earnest ”’ from the chaff. 
There is a letter from the Nile to Lord 
James, in which the politicians far off in 
London become mere “ performing fleas. 
I was once a flea like you.” In this 
letter there are some admirable though 
exaggerated descriptions of the pecu- 
liarities of certain statesmen. But it is 
difficult to detect the point at which the 
irony of “‘ the eloquence of Smith ” passes 
to the accuracy of “the adroitness of 
Joe.” Yet three descriptions lie between, 
of which it is not easy to say exactly how 
much is intended to be accurate and how 
much ironic. 

There are few errors discoverable by 
us in the book. Sir Henry Wolff’s 
“special mission”’ of 1885 was hardly 
“to Turkey and Egypt.” He was first 
dispatched to Turkey on his way to take 
up his duties as European Commissioner 
for Reforms, in the post at another time 
held by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. But 
it is, of course, the case that much later 
he received a wider mission, which took 
him to Constantinople in respect of 
Egyptian affairs. The proof-reading has 
been excellently performed, and we have 
noticed no slip except that of the first 
letter in the name of the well-known 
principal private secretary of Prince 
Bismarck. 

Mr. Winston Churchill was welcomed by 
us as a writer on the publication of ‘ The 
Story of the Malakand Field Force.’ 
Immersion in politics and constant speak- 
ing have not spoilt the capacity for style 
which he then, at an early age, displayed. 
In the work before us there are many fine 
passages, and we find it almost as a whole 
both vivid and dignified in narration, and 
here and there even noble. Occasionally 
the style drops down to slipslop, but is 
never for one moment wanting in interest 





orjin variety, and invariably rises again 
for the explanation of matters of high 
moment. It cannot be said of Mr. 
Churchill by any one, as he says of his 
father, “‘ He cannot claim in any special 
degree the gift of letters.” It is impossible 
to deny to the writer of these volumes the 
unusual combination of a most peculiar 
gift for politics and for letters. The 
temptation to use facts or to strain 
arguments for political purposes has been 
fought against throughout, and it is only 





in rare passages that we perceive criticism 
of Mr. Balfour in the guise of history of 
some one else. One curious example, 
however, concerns Mr. Churchill’s own | 
conflicts with Mr. Balfour :— 

“Mr. Gladstone....if he had not been a 
great and famous Parliamentarian,.... 
would have tried to treat with disdain the | 
arguments of unproved or youthful oppo- 
nents. He would have left the House 
during their speeches, or, ignoring their 
criticisms altogether, have contented him- 
self with replying only to the ex-officials 
on the Front Bench.” 


Now that he has himself become an official 
on the Front Bench Mr. Churchill may 
be more tender. 








The Mythology of the British Islands. By 
Charles Squire. (Blackie & Son.) 


Tuts book claims to be the first attempt 
at a comprehensive survey of the whole 
field of Celtic mythology. Though large 
portions of the Welsh and Irish romances, 
e.g., the ‘Mabinogi’ and the Cuchulainn 
Saga, have been placed within the reach 
of the general public, there has up to the 
present time been no systematic account 
of the subject as a whole. Those who 
have fallen under its spell, and would 
fain have understood the setting of the | 
various stories and their relation to one | 
another, have had no choice but to fight | 
their way through elaborate treatises and | 
essays read to learned societies. The | 
uninitiated have only too often been | 
obliged to give up the task in despair. 
The present volume is calculated to meet | 
their difficulty: it will put them in| 
possession of the few facts they require, 
and lead them by pleasant paths into a 
world which has hitherto been closed to 
them. 

The author does not profess to be 
writing for Celtic scholars. On the con- 
trary, he owns himself beholden to them | 
for all his subject-matter, and will be | 
overjoyed if he makes their studies more | 
widely known. For his own part, he | 
values these studies less for their scien- 
tific than for their literary interest. He 
has no wish to encroach on the domain | 
of the specialist; his aim in writing is 
to provide a handbook to “a subject 
of growing importance, to the so-called | 
Celtic Renaissance, which is neither more 
nor less than an attempt to refresh the 
vitality of English poetry at its most 
ancient native fount.” He insists that 
classic myth has lost much of its power 
to inspire, and that the legends of 
Asgard, from which our _ imaginative | 





writers (Gray and Warton presumably) 
sought a fresh impulse, though un- 
doubtedly our own, are not our one 
and only heritage. Besides our Teu- 
tonic blood, we have much British 
blood in our veins; the gods of the 
Celts were as much our gods as Thor 
and Odin; the mythology of the Celts 
has descended to us. This claim is in 
accord with the most recent historical 
and ethnological theories, and few will 
any longer dispute it; there is force, too, 
in his contention that the Celtic legends, 
while they rival the Greek in grace and 
picturesqueness, have this advantage over 
them, that they are the natural outgrowth 
of our soil and climate. The gods of 
the vine and olive are out of place in our 
British landscape. We feel instinctively 
that it is the meet background, not for 
Bacchus or Minerva, but for Cuchulainn 
with chin besmeared with blackberry 
juice, or Olwen with hair more yellow 
than the flower of the broom. 

The opening chapters are mainly occu- 
pied with a discussion of the sources of 
our knowledge, the manuscripts—Welsh, 
Irish, and Scotch—relating to the subject, 
and the history and religion of the ancient 
Britons. The reader is led up in this 
way to the actual stories, which, as we 
have seen, are now for the first time 
brought together in one volume. He is 
made acquainted with the Gaelic gods, 
and the giants who were their adversaries ; 
with the champions of the Red Branch of 
Ulster, the heroes of an epic second only 
to that of Troy ; and with Finn and his. 
mighty men. He hears tell also of the 
great figures among the ancient Britons, 
of their old gods, and of Arthur and his 
knights, whom he will find to be no mortals, 
but members of the same mythic band. 
The final chapter relates to survivals of 
Celtic paganism in modern times. 

The book requires but little comment. 
It is well written and lucid, and leaves 
us with a clear idea of the scope of Celtic 
mythology. It is true that the author 
is inclined to assume too much, to treat. 
as fact what the scholars he is following 
have merely conjectured. Sometimes, 
too, he appears to have missed their 


| drift, as when, in speaking of the Celtic 
year, he tells us that the Celts called 


the spring equinox Beltane, and that the 
summer solstice, a great Celtic feast, was 
held at the beginning of August in honour 
of Lug! But the character of the work 
being what it is, these defects need not 
be regarded as serious. The would-be 
student has only to turn to the authorities. 
themselves, who are everywhere mentioned 
by name; while the ordinary reader, for 
whom it is primarily intended, will be 
satisfied with something short of absolute 
correctness on points of detail. We have 
no hesitation in recommending it to the 
inhabitants of these islands, descended 
as they are in large degree from the con- 
quered British who had_ been fused 
together under a Celtic civilization. We 
should like to see it in the nursery 
along with Cox’s ‘Tales of Ancient 
Greece’ and the Norse Sagas. With 
such wealth at their disposal our children 
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| Muscovy duck was frequently seen in the 


could afford to dispense with manu- 
factured fairy-books. 








Cantabrigia Illustrata. By David Loggan. 
Edited by J. W. Clark. (Cambridge, 
Macmillan & Bowes.) 


Mr. J. W. Crark, the Registrary of the 
University, has rendered no ordinary 
services to Cambridge. Long connected as 
he has been with the place by residence 
and family association, he has devoted 
not the least valuable of his many talents 
to the study and elucidation of its past. 
But even the great task of giving to the 
world in 1885 the ‘ Architectural History 
of Cambridge’ of his uncle, the late Prof. 
Willis, is scarcely a more important 
service than the publication of Loggan’s 
‘Cantabrigia Illustrata.’ 

David Loggan was of Scotch extraction, 
but is first met with at Nuffield, near 
Oxford. He was appointed engraver to 
that university, and from 1674 onwards 
he published a series of views of its 
colleges. In 1678 he went to Cambridge, 
and for twelve years occupied himself in 
engraving the prints which Mr. Clark has 
reproduced. In 1690 his work appeared, 
dedicated to William and Mary, “ pro- 
fligatis ecclesie pariter ac _ libertatis 
Anglicane hostibus.”” The real value to 
us of Loggan’s performance is that it is so 
extraordinarily accurate as to give an 
actual presentation of Cambridge at the 
close of the seventeenth century. As Mr. 
Clark remarks :— 

“Would any artist have invented the 
details which abound in his engravings—the 
variety, the small differences in the arrange- 
ment of doors and windows—the laying out 
of the courts, the gardens with their flower 
beds and summer houses, the bowling 
greens, the tennis courts,—and, in a word, 
the domestic matters which speak eloquently 
of the time when the college was the home 
of its inmates, who found within the pre- 
cincts all things necessary for their daily 
life in study, exercise, and diversion ?” 
How minute the accuracy in detail of 
Loggan is may be shown by a single 
example. Among other differences be- 
tween the seventeenth century and later 
times we may note the toleration of the 
presence of dogs in college courts. The 
old early-nineteenth-century ‘ Rake’s 
Progress,’ so familiar to Cambridge men, 
with the picture of an irate don, a shame- 
faced undergraduate, and a frantic porter, 
subscribed :— 

The Master’s wig the guilty wight appals, 
Who brings a dog within the college walls, 
would have scarcely been applicable to 
the period of the Revolution. Dogs in 
Loggan are seen everywhere, even in the 
antechapel of King’s! In Trinity a man 
is setting his dos at a large bird; and Mr. 
Clark has found that the college accounts 
of 1684 mention a tame eagle kept in the 
court, a curious confirmation of Loggan’s 
observant accuracy. A few years ago 
two fine ravens from Cumberland were 


given to Trinity College, and were to be | 


seen in the Great Court, but their lives, 
alas! were brief. A little earlier a large 
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New Court, a profligate bird, who greedily 


| devoured bread soaked in brandy,:and 


used to reel about like the “ horrid 
example” at a temperance meeting. 

To assist the imagination in restoring 
old Cambridge Mr. Clark has thoughtfully 
provided an old sixteenth-century map 
of the town, which seems to have altered 
but little in its general appearance till 
comparatively recent days; nor are there 
now wanting many traces of the aspect of 
the streets of the Cambridge of that age. 
It was but a small place, and the colleges 
must have shown to more advantage than 
at present. The fifth plate, giving two 
views of the town, is extremely interesting 
as illustrating the condition of agriculture 
at the time. The absence of hedges makes 
the country look somewhat bare ; ‘but, as 
Gunning (whose career at Cambridge be- 
gan about a century after Loggan had 
completed his prints) testifies, Cambridge 
had great attractions as a sporting centre, 
Coe Fen being a sure find for snipe in his 
youth. The dons even objected to building 
as spoiling their riding ground. 

Mr. Clark rightly says that Loggan’s 
work “cannot be appreciated as it 
deserves, unless some college be thoroughly 
examined with the picture in one’s hand.” 
This we have endeavoured to do in certain 
cases, and the result fully bears out the 
truth of the dictum. It is the minuter 
details which are so instructive. Take as 
an example the tower of the University 
church (plate ix.), the turrets of which are 
seen to be adorned with small stone balls, 
in some degree resembling the larger 
ornaments of Clare Bridge. It is interest- 
ing to find that the master builder in both 


cases was named Grumbold—belonging, 


apparently, to a family of builders in the 
town. King’s College was situated on a 
different side of the chapel from the 
present buildings, but the chapel itself 
was, of course, in its glory, and Loggan 
gave it ample notice. “It is,” says 


| Mr. Clark, ‘‘a remarkable tribute to 


the beauty of King’s College Chapel that 
Loggan should have devoted three plates 
to it, at a time when pointed architecture 
was out of favour with most persons.” 
The interior (plate xii.) is especially 
interesting. 

The general plan of colleges is that of a 
country house, and the arrangements of 
the majority are those of the manor 
houses of the period—Haddon Hall and 
Queen’s College have several features in 
common, though in no way resembling 
one another in appearance. The collegiate 
system was, in fact, pace those of the 
millionaire class who declare Cambridge 
to be too monkish to attract their liberal, 
but somewhat errant munificence, in some 
respects in direct contrast with the 
monastic. ‘‘ With the exception,” Mr. 
Clark remarks, “of Trinity Hall and 
Jesus, no monastic arrangements can be 
traced in the collegiate system at Cam- 
bridge.” 

In view of this fact, Loggan’s plans and 
pictures become even more interesting as 
he has preserved the representation of the 
colleges at a time when the object and 





urport of their founders were apparent. 
Tt would be an ingenious exercise for 
those who know their Cambridge well to 
name, as they turn over the pages, which 
college they suppose Loggan to have 
depicted. In some cases—e.g., Trinity, 
St. John’s, and Jesus—the task would be 
easy enough. But King’s, save for the 
chapel, is not recognizable; and Pem- 
broke, Corpus, and Emmanuel, and above 
all Caius, show how the barbarism of the 
nineteenth century has obscured the art of 
a more civilized age. It is an appalling 
thought that some of those who enlarged 
our collegiate buildings not only died in 
their beds, but even left considerable 
fortunes. 

In one instance Loggan conspicuously 
departed from his rule of depicting 
only what he saw. Clare College, or 
rather Hall, was being rebuilt, and 
Loggan supplies the unfinished part. 
‘“‘ This,” it is said, “ has been filled in by 
the liberal hand of the engraver, with the 
object of giving an impulse to the helping 
hands of others; in order that the entire 
design which he displays with such 
refined art may be realized in the 
structure itself with as little delay as 
possible.” 

‘Cantabrigia Illustrata’ will enable 
those who are wise enough to secure a 
copy—only 500, we believe, have been 
printed—to travel back into the past, 
and see the little town and its famous 
University as it was when Bentley fought 
his enemies and crushed the wits of 
Oxford, or when Henry Esmond learnt 
the botte de Jésuite from his old fencing 
master, and Thomas Tusher won his 
fellowship on the Protestant foundation of 
Emmanuel. We see the undivided fields 
with their crops, the flocks at pasture, and 
the sportsmen returning with their game, 
the busy streets thronged with tumbrils 
and pack-horses, the wooden bridges over 
the river, the trim gardens, the prim and 
pompous dons. Their lot in that leisurely 
but learned age was perhaps not un- 
enviable; but with all her changes the 
Alma Mater of to-day has many features 
in common with that which Loggan 








depicted and Mr. Clark has happily 
annotated for us. 
Geschichte der russischen Litteratur. Von 


- Dr. A. Brickner, Professor in Berlin. 
 (Leipsic, Amelag.) 


Pror. Brickner, of the University of 
Berlin, one of the foremost of Slavonic 
scholars, has shown in a_ previous 
book in the same series as that to 
which the present work belongs, that 
he was not merely a philologist. He 
has a hearty enjoyment of Slavonic 
literature, and is far from treating it like 
the common pedant or antiquary. The 
only rival who has hitherto appeared 
in the field of the history of Russian 
literature is M. Waliszewski, who pub- 
lished his work in French. Like Prof. 
Briickner, he is a Pole; but prejudices 
of race seem to have warped the judgment 
of M. Waliszewski, and from these the 
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present author is wholly free. He is 


friendly to the Russian people; only 
when he speaks of the Government does 
his anger break forth. His treatment 
of Pushkin is in marked contradiction 
to that of M. Waliszewski, who affords 
a complete instance of damning with faint 
praise. 

The early period of Russian literature 
is handled very briefly. It can only be 
interesting to the ethnologist and _his- 
torian. The best things are the chronicles 
and the bilini, or folk-songs. The rest 
of the literature consists of translations. 
We observe that Prof. Briickner accepts 
the ‘Slovo o polku Igorievé’ as genuine, 
though its authenticity has been denied 
by some on account of the strange mixture 
of Christian and pagan ideas. 

Prof Briickner does not conceal his 
antipathy to Byzantine culture, which 
he thinks differentiated the Russians 
from the other Slavs, with whom they 
would have blended. Byzantine litera- 
ture gave them their lives of saints and 
narrowed the breadth of their Weltan- 
schauung. The chronicles of the early 
period, including the pieces which have 
- to make up the work assigned to 

estor, have a certain historical value, 
but their literary importance is small. 
Rarely do they rise above dry records. 
The next place is taken by the old Russian 
travellers — Daniel, Anastasius Nikitin, 
Korobeinnikov, Grekov, and others. We 
are glad to find that the Professor speaks 
well of these writers. We might naturally 
expect that the civilization of Kiev would 
form a subject of discussion. The old 
Russian literature groups itself round it, 
and the influence of Western culture 
came to the city through the Poles, 
who were more in contact with the rest 
of Europe. Moscow was yet to come, 
and was really in a part of Russia where 
at first there was a strong Tchudic element. 

When Peter came Russia looked to 
the West: the rude histories and books 
of Byzantine pietism were at an end, and 
unodern Russia steps upon the scene in 
the person of the clever satirist Kantemir. 
He was, however, in the main, as the 
Professor shows, an imitator, and adapted 
French ideas to Russian life. Tatistchev, 
the first Russian historian in any sense 
of the word, is praised by Prof. Briickner ; 
he marks the transit from the chronicle 
stage to the writing of real history. 
The Occidentalization of Russia proceeded 
with giant strides in the reign of Catherine. 
The Imperial dilettante, as our author 
calls her, wrote comedies and essays. 


French literature, which then domi- 
nated Europe, reigned paramount in 
Russia during the eighteenth century. 
Kheraskov furnished his two vast epics in 
the style of the ‘ Henriade’; Sumarokov 
introduced the rhyming drama. The reign 
of Paul was without significance for 
literature, except that it was greatly 
depressed under the severity of the censure. 


who had great power as a Minister ; still, 
Romanticism began under the influence 
of Zhukovski, although he was perhaps 
anticipated by Kameniev in his ‘ Gromval.’ 
At all events, Pushkin thought that this 
was the first distinct trace of Romanticism 
in Russia. Our author is very fair to 
Zhukovski, and recognizes his great merits 
as a translator: he especially praises the 
portions of the Odyssey which Zhukovski 
rendered into Russian as showing a true 
feeling for the original. Ryléev and 
Griboiédov meet with full praise. A 
real poet was lost by the early mental 
decay of Batiushkov. 

But it is Pushkin who evokes our 
author’s amplest panegyrics, and espe- 
cially his marvellous tale in verse, ‘ Eugene 
Oniegin.’ Of the charming character of 
Tatiana, Prof. Briickner says :— 


‘Rich and old literatures must envy 
Russian literature this portrait of a woman. 
The creation of Tatiana alone would raise 
Pushkin above all his predecessors and most 
of his successors. We find here what we 
always meet with in Turgueniev, who was 
a kind of Pushkin in prose, the insignificance 
of the man in contradistinction to the 
woman, as if the altogether subordinate 
part played by the baba or woman among the 
peasants took its vengeance on the higher 
ranks of society.” 


At the cost of her happiness (for she 
is still in love with him), Tatiana, with 
Roman firmness, takes her revenge on 
Eugene. 

We have no space to go at length 
through the various works of this charm- 
ing poet, as they are criticized by Prof. 
Brickner ; but we are glad to see such 
a hearty recognition of his merits. Of 
the prose tales of Pushkin our author 
says that they are rather to be considered 
as pretty and sentimental anecdotes : 
to us they appear to have much 
dramatic power, e.g., ‘The Pistol Shot’ 
and ‘The Queen of Spades.’ The sixth 
chapter of Prof. Briickner’s work con- 
cludes with a glowing and eloquent 
panegyric of the great poet. 

We have no space to discuss thoroughly 
the men of the Pushkin pleiad, the chief 
of whom was Lermontov. The strange, 
erratic career of Polezhaev is described 


his corpse was gnawed by rats in the 
cellar of the hospital. The poetry of 
Polezhaev is full of the most complete 
melancholy. He wishes that his soul 
could ebb from him as the smoke of the 
tobacco from his pipe. Lermontov natur- 
ally meets with his share of praise, and 
we are glad to see Prof. Briickner eulogizing 
his clever imitation of the Russian bilina 


in the story of the merchant Kalashnikov. | 
The chapter concludes with an apprecia- | 


tion of the lyrics of Koltsov, who caught 
so well the tone of the Russian national 
poetry. 





gueniev, Tolstoy, and Dostoievski are 
discussed minutely; nor is Saltikov 
forgotten, whose ‘ Provincial Sketches’ 
created such a sensation on their appear- 
ance. The “ belletristic”’ writers of the 
second rank include the Narodniki, such 
as Reshetnikov, Levitov, Uspienski, and 
Zlatovratski. 

In the chapter on the drama are dis- 
cussed the bourgeois comedies of Ostrovski 
which meet with just praise, and the 
trilogy of Alexis Tolstoy. Nekrasov and 
others of the later lyric poets are carefully 
criticized. In the chapter on the latest 
novelists Prof. Briickner dwells at length 
upon the inadequacy of some of the 
German translations of Russian novels. 
He severely says: “Alle Feinheiten 
des Russischen gehen im Deutschen voll- 
standig verloren.” 

The latest poets of the decadent school 
are also discussed, and while writing 
this we cannot but express our grief at 
the recent death of the accomplished 
Madame Gibert (née Lokhvitskaia). There 
have not been many female votaries of 
the muse in Russia, and Prof. Briickner 
finds space to speak about them. In his 
enumeration of translations into the 
Russian language we rather wonder that 
he says nothing of the excellent version 
of Shelley by Balmont. The fine transla- 
tion of Shakspeare which was recently 
published in five volumes contains versions 
by many authors, most of which are very 
successful. 

We are surprised, too, that the author 
says nothing, or next to nothing, about 
Russian historical writers: e.g., nothing 
is said of Soloviov, or Bestuzhev- 
Riumin, or Ilovaiski, or Zabielin—per- 
haps their writings seem to our author 
to belong to the category of specialists. 
He is fair, however, to Karamzin, the 
great historiographer of the times of 
Alexander I. and Nicholas, who must 
necessarily claim a position in Russian 
literature as the father of its prose. He is 
like Dryden among ourselves; from his 
time dates a flowing prose, good for 
narrative, essays, and criticism. Karam- 
zin was lucky in escaping from the 
pedantry of Shishkov. At a critical 


at some length, even to the detail that’ Period the prose of the language became 
‘| elegant and unconstrained, and not, like 


German, a complicated labyrinth, cun- 
ningly devised by the schoolmaster. 


In conclusion we may say that the 
student of Russian literature will find 
in this book all he can expect—sound 
scholarship and sound criticism, and 
included under the latter the most genial 
sympathy with the authors. Their lead- 
ing works are subjected to a careful 
analysis. Prof. Briickner seems to have 
given his sympathies as a Slav full play : 
he thinks nothing unworthy of notice 
that affects the Slavs. Although a Pole, 


After a short notice of the historical | he writes of Pushkin and other great 
novelists—the imitators of Walter Scott | Russian authors as if he were a Russian. 


—Prof. Briickner gives a comprehensive 


In so eminent a man we may reasonably 


criticism of Gogol. Bielinski, the greatest | expect the accuracy of a first-rate philo- 
Russian critic, occupies a chapter, and | logist, but we could hardly have counted 
is followed by Herzen, whose admirable | upon such fine and penetrating en- 
style is praised as it deserves. 


The mummeries of the régime of Catherine, 
as Prof. Briickner calls them, were 
partly resuscitated in the reign of Alex- 


ander I. The chief agent was Shishkov, Tur- | thusiasm. 
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NEW NOVELS. 
Display. By R. E. Spender. (John 
Lane.) 


Mr. SpenpDER’s book is a jeu desprit, | 


full of energy and ebullient with ideas. 
He set out, one must think, to have 
“high jinks,” and he has them. Mr. 
Brakespear, the editor of the popular 
halfpenny paper, comes to the conclusion 
that Africa must hold something—aliquid 
novi, as Mr. Spender would say—service- 
able for a journalistic “sensation.” This 
he discovers in the existence of More’s 
Utopia in that mysterious continent, 
and an expedition is equipped to explore 
the state. Most of the characters of 
the book take part in this expedition, 
ladies not excepted, and this is the 
record of their adventures. In point of 
fact the adventures do not amount to 
much. The author is merely spending 
his high spirits on the way in satire, 
criticism, and conversational sallies. He 
is evidently young and interested in life 
and thought—points very much in his 
favour. Also, he dearly loves a quotation 
from the Latin or the Greek; and he 
does not mind the hazards of prodigious 
farce. On the whole, his book is enliven- 
ing, but a trifle too elaborate. It is more 
valuable, perhaps, as an indication of 
talent not yet mature. 


Moscow. By Fred Whishaw. 
mans & Co.) 


THERE is much brightness of tone and 
style in Mr. Whishaw’s book, though 
it is concerned with the terrible year 
1812, and though its opening chapters 
contain two ghastly incidents of the 
relation between boyar and serf which 
have no obvious connexion with sub- 
sequent events. The main story deals 
with two sets of lovers, Russian and 
French—Vera Demidoff and Saska Maxi- 
moff, contracted in childhood, who learn 
to know each other in the stress of common 
action for their country, and Louise 
Dupré, who for love of Henri d’Esterre 
dons a blue coat and follows him through 
the campaign. She has every qualifica- 
tion except sex, being the elder and 
more skilful daughter of an ancient 
fencing-master of Paris, whose lamenta- 
tions, when his two most accomplished 
pupils show their weakness in different 
ways, are the most agreeable of many 
comic touches which relieve the realism 
of a sombre period. 


(Long- 


Paradise. By Alice Brown. (Constable 


& Co.) 
Tuts is a vernacular tale of village life 
in New England, a theme which Miss 
Brown has already treated with much 
skill. Naturally it is of a purely domestic 
character. Yet human nature is strong 
in her simple and shrewd characters. 


“Uncle Timmie,” who is “ righteous ” 
with a view to discovering the nature 
of the rewards promised in Scripture, 
is one of the best of them :— 

















***T guess you don’t want to do anything 
very bad,’ interpolated Aunt Nash. ‘I 
dunno’s I do. I dunno whether it’s bad 
or not,’ said Uncle Timmie, obstinately. 
‘Anyways; whatever ‘tis, ye can’t do it. 
If ye want anything, that’s the thing ye 
can’t have. I’ve been righteous for now 
over forty year, an’ I’m pretty nigh sick 
on ’t.’” 


There is more grace in the nature of 
Barbara, the product of the “‘ poor farm ” 
who constructs a Paradise subjectively. 
A drunken country doctor, with a poetic 


soul, is the most articulate of her 
neighbours. Some words almost need a 
glossary. 


A Secret of the Lebombo. By Bertram 
Mitford. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


WHEN a writer has once shown himself 
capable of reaching a certain standard 
of craftsmanship, however modest a one 
it may have been, he disappoints his 
best friends in permitting the publica- 
tion under his name of anything which 
falls notably short of that standard. 
In ‘ Dorrien of Cranston’ Mr. Mitford 
attained a certain not unworthy level 
of literary craftsmanship. In the present 
book he falls below that standard by 
virtue of banality, trite phrases, indif- 
ferent grammar, and cheap sentiment. 
We cannot say that we have found 
pleasure in the perusal of this South 
African story. 


The Fulfilment. 
(Greening & Co.) 


Tue disorder of Miss Allonby’s mind, 
which led recently to her suicide, is 
plainly revealed in her last novel. Her 
former book, ‘The Jewel-Sowers,’ was 
extravagant and unintelligible; this is 
frankly something more: it is the work 
of an unbalanced mind, and, despite the 
tragic circumstances of the author’s death, 
it is doubtful if it should have been pub- 
lished. Such attention as her suicide has 
directed to it can avail her nothing. Criti- 
cism can do no good insuch acase. It 
is enough to point out that the author 
wrote with some idea of the picturesque, 
and with a sense of emotion. The 
editorial notes, which are frequent, in- 
dicate sufficiently the futility of this 
publication. The book is divided into 
three parts, successively Earth, Hell, 
Heaven. To the middle section a note is 
prefixed stating :— 


By Edith Allonby. 


“There is no literary link between this 
part of the story and ‘Earth.’ The reader 
will perceive that it is Genius who is now 
telling his experiences to Deborah. Where 
Deborah is does not seem quite clear.” 


Deborah obviously stands for the author 
herself, and her life as schoolmistress, 
with her trials as a novelist, are doubtless 
drawn from personal experience. Miss 
Allonby died in order that her book might 
be issued exactly as she wrote it. Her 
editor, or her publisher, has made 
numerous deletions, so that her dying 
wish was not granted. In the circum- 
stances it was a pity to publish the book 
at all. 





Last Year’s Nests. By H. A. Darlington. 
(Nisbet & Co.) 


Miss DaRLINGTON’s story reminds one of 
a past generation and other and simpler 
ideals. Its sheer sentimentality belongs 
to a sex that refuses to deal in the crude 
facts of life. The Anstruthers are a 
decaying family, the head of which is 
obliged to earn a living as librarian in 
a London library. Into their place steps 
a house of upstarts, who are painted by 
the author with a laudable lack of pre- 
judice. And the course of the tale 
concerns love affairs between the two 
families. The hero is called (alack !) 
Hero, and he is a noble-minded Anstruther, 
who thinks no shame to work in the 
docks at a weekly wage. His brother 
is a much brighter person, and wiser 
in his generation. He marries the girl 
Hero wanted, and makes a fortune in 
America. But you cannot have every- 
thing in this world, as the ingenuous 
author rightly perceives, and Dennis 
does not earn the respect of his acquaint- 
ances. On the other hand, though his 
brother never grew rich and never realized 
his ambitions, he remained his parents’ 
‘** Hero,” which was his reward. 


St. Cuthbert’s of the West. By Robert 
E. Knowles. (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier.) 


ALTHOUGH we are unable to agree with 
the panegyric printed on the wrapper 
of this novel, it is true that the author 
possesses an intimate knowledge of Scotch 
Presbyterianism in Canada, and can 
describe the sayings and doings of his 
folk with sympathy and insight. The 
personality of the narrator himself is 
the most difficult to grasp as a coherent 
whole, for he appears turn by turn as 
the devoted minister, the humorous half- 
cynical observer from outside, and the 
— ambitious of promotion. The 
ook begins well, but is too long. Greater 
skill in the handling and selection of 
materials would have made this an 
interesting—as it is undoubtedly a con- 
scientious—piece of work. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


A Book of the Riviera. By S. Baring- 
Gould. With Forty Illustrations. 
(Methuen & Co.)—Having written books 
on Brittany, on Wales and the West Country, 
Mr. Baring-Gould has now turned his atten- 
tion to the Riviera, meaning thereby both 
the Céte d’Azur and the Riviera di Pon- 
ente, the French and the Italian coasts from 
Marseilles to Genoa. Much reading and 
writing on many subjects have made of 
Mr. Baring-Gould, in Bacon’s phrase, a full 
man, and for an evening’s entertainment and 
instruction by the side of an olive-wood fire 
in a villa by “‘ the tideless, dolorous midland 
sea,” there could be no better companion 
than this book. For the author satisfies 
the requirements of the modern intelligent 
traveller: he not only appreciates scenery, 
but can also explain it geologically; he 
admires the olive and the vine, and tells us 
something of their culture ; he traces the his- 
tory of the orange, and shows how, in the 
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world of vegetation, strangers from Africa, 
Asia, and Australiahave occupied the best land 
and the warmest corners of the Ligurian 
coast, just as of old the Greek and Roman 
colonists shouldered out the native tribes, 
and forced them to withdraw into the midst 
of the mountains. 

From an historical point of view Mr. 
Baring-Gould has found a congenial sub- 
ject. The Ligurian coast was the warpath 
of the world for centuries. What scenes 
of ruthless warfare, of Roman civilization 
and Christian iconoclasm, has the amphi- 
theatre of Arles witnessed! And there is 
hardly a mile of the coast without some 
association with a great name or dread 
event. One after another the conquering 
nations have come and gone: Ligurians, 
Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans, Visigoths 
and Saracens—each wave of civilization has 
broken on these shores and left behind some 
trace in words, in roads, in buildings, or in 
pagan customs that survive in Christianized 
form. The Saturnalia survive in the Feast 
of Fools; at Aix the Roman temple of 
Victory, which celebrated Marius’s triumph 
over the Ambrons and Teutons, became the 
Christian chapel of Sainte Victoire; and 
Mr. Baring-Gould, when referring to the 
transfer of the relics of S. Ampelio to 
San Remo, even hazards the opinion that 
the devotion to relics is also _his- 
torical, and traceable to the “‘ worship of 
ancestors that existed among the prehistoric 
races of Europe.’ There are places on the 
Riviera, as there are spots in Spain, like 
Cordova, where you almost seem to hear 
the tramp of Cesar’s armies, or Pompey’s. 
Cesar’s armies marched to the sound of 
topical verses, as Virgil reminds us, and 
these verses were set, no doubt, to formal 
melodies. In a very interesting passage 
Mr. Baring-Gould traces the pedigree of 
Provengal poetry through ecclesiastical 
hymns to these folk-airs of the vernacular 
Latin, and thus illustrates his thesis that 
the familiar fringe of hotels, shops, villas, 
and casinos is but a modern edge on an 
ancient garment. 

Since Lord Brougham invented Cannes, 
most Englishmen who can afford the amuse- 
ment have invented for themselves some 
particular spot on the Riviera. Mr. Baring- 
Gould is no exception. For him the Bay 
of Cavalaire is the ideal sun-trap, where the 
icy blasts do not shrivel up the eucalyptus 
and smite down the oranges. Certainly 
Lavandou and Cavalaire are better suited 
to delicate lungs than Hyéres, “ exposed 
to the currents of wind over the Crau; than 
that blow-hole, 8. Raphael, planted between 
the cheeks of the Maures and I’Estérel ; than 
Cannes, where the winds come down from 
the snows over the plains of the Siagne ; than 
Nice, with the Paillon on one side and the 
Var on the other.” But M. Baring-Gould 
might have told us, as Mr. Lenthéric does, 
that the bay is the site of the old Heraclea 
Caccabaria, a name which recalls not only 
the worship of Heracles, as Monaco recalls 
his Phoenician equivalent, Melkarth, Monoi- 
kos, but also the name of Carthage, Kak- 
kabé. However, the author warns us that 
he professes not to write a full history of 
the Ligurian coast, but only to deal with 
prominent incidents in that history and 
short biographies of interesting personages 
connected with it. In the matter of selec- 
tion, therefore, he has a right to be a law 
unto himself, but we wish that the Riviera 
di Ponente had been dealt with more 
adequately than it is here. True, the neigh- 
bourhood of Bordighera and Ventimiglia has 
been well described by Mr. Hamilton and 
by Mr. William Scott; but by omitting 
such banalities as this, ‘‘ In the little ceme- 





tery of Eze is laid a Swiss woman assassinated 
in 1902 by Vidal, a woman-murderer,”’ room 
might have been found to do more justice 
to the Italian part of the coast. 


We have noticed on pp. 49, 78, 113, 127, 
163 a few misprints, to which the author 
may care to have his attention called. Most 
are trivial, but it is shocking to be told that 
it was for the death of Louis XIV. that 
Sieyés voted “sans phrases.’”? A good map 
and a better index would greatly improve 
this book, which is furnished with forty 
good photographs of scenery. #* | 


Sicily. By the late Augustus J. C. Hare 
and St. Clair Baddeley. (Heinemann.)— 
This new edition of Hare’s guide to Sicily 
is announced as “ almost entirely rewritten ”’ 
by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley. In general the 
practical information which it contains has 
been brought up to date; but we should 


| 
| 


| consideration 


demur to the statement that an escort of | 


carabiniert is “‘necessary”’ for the latter 
part of the excursion from Palermo to 
Segesta, although the loneliness of the sur- 


roundings of the Segesta temple makes it, | 
perhaps, undesirable for ladies to visit it | 


unattended. The time allowed for an aver- 
age crossing from Naples to Palermo also 
seems excessive. On its historic, literary, 


and artistic sides—those on which we should | 
are to be found, hunt as the mountaineer 


expect to find this little volume superior 


to the ordinary guide-book—it is unambi- | 


tious in plan and unequal in execution. 
While Palermo and Syracuse are accorded 
their due share of space and attention, 
many places receive perfunctory hand- 
ling. Thus Castrogiovanni— the ancient 
Henna—with its strange charm and unique 
associations, is dismissed in less than a 
single page, of which the greater part is 
filled by a long quotation from Ovid. Again, 
Mr. Baddeley undervalues, to our mind, the 
Roman remains at Catania ; and in Palermo 
itself he shows scant respect to the museum, 
and of the delightful building in which it is 
lodged he writes no word at all. Much may, 
however, be forgiven him for his hearty 
appreciation of Girgenti and Taormina; if 
he fails to suggest the full glory of the view 
from the Taormina theatre, he is hardly to 
be blamed, since the task of description in 
this case is one from which Ruskin himself 
might have shrunk. It would have been 
well had he noted, in writing of the (so-called) 
Temple of Concord at Girgenti, that more 
than a suspicion of “ restoration ’’ attaches 
to it; in point of untouched character, as 
of unequalled situation, the neighbouring 
Temple of Juno Lacinia is of far higher 
interest. 

The historical sketch with which the 
volume opens is clearly written, and will 
be helpful to the traveller who has not read 
Freeman; but it is defective in one or two 
points. Even so brief an account of the 
history of ancient Sicily should make men- 
tion of the Servile Wars; and surely some 
at least of the results of modern research 
might have been used to temper the con- 
ventional brilliancy of the portrait here 
drawn of the “ Wonder of the World.’’ These 
omissions could easily be remedied in future 
editions. We would also suggest that, 
although one does not look for impecca- 
bility of style in a guide-book, such expres- 
sions as “‘ Goethe, scornful though he was 
at them....” and the unlucky alliteration 
on p. 35 ought to be altered. The 
photographs which adorn the book are well 
printed, and the large map of Sicily is re- 
markably clear and good. Some of the 
smaller maps—notably the plan of Palermo 
—are drawn on so' minute a scale that to 
decipher them is difficult for any eyes but 
those of youth. 








In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies. 


By James Outram. (New York, the Mac- 
millan Company.)—The reviewer is disarmed 
before he enters upon his study of this 
interesting volume by an ‘“ Apology” of 
the most sweepingly deprecatory character. 
It is stated that the writer’s only claim to 
is that he is an enthusiast 
in mountaineering, and that this book is 
issued with great reluctance on his part, 
as he feels that the brain collapse from 
overwork, which first drove him to the 
mountains, has “‘ throughout hampered clear 
thought and steady composition.”’ It is not 
an appetizing prefatory note, but the reader 
who perseveres well into the book itself will 
be rewarded for his pains with some delight- 
ful reading, and will rise from it as convinced 
of the author’s ability as of his real modesty. 
His style inclines towards redundance, but 
pleasantly so, and his agreeable discursive- 
ness is not at all ill-suited to the subject. 
In the beginning there is traced the growth 
of that blend of reverential love for moun- 
tains, of curiosity, and of adventure which 
makes an ardent mountaineer. The charms 
of Switzerland are touched on affectionately, 
and reference is made to that proper hanker- 
ing after a real “‘ first ascent” which turns 
a man’s thoughts and steps westward. But 
it is not in the United States that Mr. 
Outram considers Switzerland’s serious rivals 


may among the upland solitudes of Colorado, 
California, or the icy crags of the Cascade 
range :— 

**Each contains some of the splendid features 
that are all combined within the scanty limits of 
the little European Republic, but the wondrous 
glacial tields, the massing of majestic ranges, the 
striking individuality of each great peak, the forest 


areas, green pasture lands, clear lakes, and peaceful 
valleys, are nowhere found harmoniously blended 
on the western continent until the traveller visits 
that section of the Rocky Mountains which lies 
within the wide domain of Canada. Following the 
continental watershed from Colorado northward, 
the ranges of Montana begin to display the charac- 
teristic features which culminate in the Switzerland 
of the western hemisphere. The rounded or gabled 
summits here give place to broken pinnacles, preci- 
pices rise in frequent grandeur, enormous seas of 
ice sweep from the alpine heights into the verdant 
heart of pine- and spruce-clad valleys, gemmed 


with emerald and turquoise lakelets, and silvery 
waterfalls and sparkling rivulets unite in producing 
a series of absolutely perfect mountain pictures.” 

In view of the ease and swiftness with 
which the modern traveller may be trans- 
ported from, say, Pall Mall into the very 
heart of the Canadian Rockies, where, upon 
its line of route, the railway company pro- 
vides every facility in the way of hotels 
and chalets, guides, and so forth, it is 
certainly fair to hope that the magnificent 
scenery of these giant ranges will become 
more and more familiar to English moun- 
taineers. To all such potential wanderers 
we cordially commend Mr. Outram’s pages. 
His counsel is sound, and his knowledge 
reaches far. His experiences with axe and 
line have been many and varied. They are 
here set forth with a comprehensiveness rare 
in books of this class. The volume was 
well worth writing, and should win an 
extensive circle of friends in this country. 
It has some good maps and a most useful 
index. 

Burma. Painted and described by R. 
Talbot Kelly. (A. & C. Black.)—This addi- 
tion to ‘“‘ colour books’ is by no means the 
least charming of a long list. Its preface 
is one calculated to induce good humour 
in the most captious reader, being full of a 
frank modesty, the real modesty of a capable 
craftsman. The volume is the result of a 
first visit, and not of any laboured research ; 
it is the record of fresh and vivid impressions 
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made upon the mind of a trained painter 
and an able writer of plain descriptive 
rose. There ate no statistics, no book- 
ore, and little information of the sort based 
upon long experience. There are the out- 
standing features of a first vision; there is 
a fine, an expert appreciation of the glowing 
colour of Burma; and there is sympathy. 
The result is something which is probably 
more immediately pleasing and entertaining, 
if less informing, than the records of a 
lifelong experience in Burma, and a mass of 
classified Seas, would have been. There 
are seventy-five full-page reproductions of 
Mr. Kelly’s pictures, and these form a very 
attractive portion of the whole work. Th> 
artist has not been niggardly in conveying 
the barbaric vividness, the blaze of colour, 
which greets the traveller in most parts of 
Burma; but his landscapes —in which 
nature is seen unforced by the hands of 
colour-loving men and women, and seen, 
more often than not, by early morning or 
evening light—have an exquisite delicacy. 
Like most travellers in the East, Mr. Talbot 
Kelly found an unfailing fascination and 
delight in the splendid but intimate charm 
of early morning in Burma, and the imprint 
of his appreciation is written plainly in 
these pictures, and in some of the best 
descriptive passages in his book. The 
author is, naturally, less well acquainted 
with Burmese Buddhism than with Egyptian 
Mohammedanism (his previous book in this 
series, ‘Egypt,’ showed considerable fami- 
liarity with Arab thought and feeling), but 
his impressions of Burmese character are 
intelligent, and more often accurate than 
not. 


Life in Morocco. By Budgett Meakin. 
Chatto & Windus.)—To students of the 
terature of Morocco, Mr. Meakin is known 
as the author of a comprehensive and 
— trilogy, entitled ‘The Moorish 

mpire,’ “The Land of the Moors,’ and 
‘The Moors.’ His claim to consideration 
where North Africa is concerned is just, 
for he was virtually brought up in the 
country, and knows its native and semi- 
native life with the intimacy of experience. 
The present volume, while not without 
interest, differs widely in character from 
the solid trilogy just mentioned. Its un- 
connected and rather scrappy character 
conveys the suggestion that it represents 
what miners call a “clean-up” of all the 
odd material Jeft over from that work. The 
author makes his acknowledgments to no 
fewer than fifteen periodicals in which 
different sections of this book have already 
seen the light, besides mentioning that four 
chapters have been extracted from an un- 
published work, apparently of fiction, and 
that three other chapters are the products 
of his wife’s pen. It will be apparent, 
then, that ‘ Life in Morocco’ is something 
in the nature of a scrapbook of notes. 
Upon the whole, and in view of the existence 
of Mr. Meakin’s trilogy, we cannot say that 
the work of rescuing these papers from 
their admittedly ephemeral form was par- 
ticularly worth doing. Some of them have 
more than passing interest, perhaps, since 
they indicate genuine familiarity with 
certain phases of life in Morocco ; but these 
have already been more carefully presented 
in one or other of the previous volumes 
from the same pen. Here actual instances 
are given, but they are instances the exact 
fellows to which we have had already in 
the works of Mr. Walter Harris, Mr. A. J. 
Dawson, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, and 
others who, without, perhaps, the prolonged 
familiarity with Morocco which Mr. Meakin 
has, have yet shown a good deal more 
power to depict the salient features of a 


landscape, an incident, or a state of exist- 
ence. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, edited, 
with a memoir, by Ernest Hartley Coleridge 
(Murray), is further described as “‘ the only 
complete and copyright text in one volume.” 
It is, in fact, an admirable and probably 
final edition of the noble poet so intimately 
associated with the house of Murray. Here 
the reader will find all the new poems 
included in the elaborate edition of 1898- 
1904, which we noticed at length. He will 
also find a lively and well-written memoir 
by the editor, and judicious notes to the 
various poems, which explain all that a 
reader needs to know. The volume is 
attractively bound in blue, and marks an 
essential advance on the last of a similar 
sort received from Mr. Murray, the “ Pearl ”’ 
edition of 1902. The present issue contains 
1,041 pages of text, apart from the memoir. 


IN this era of literary resurrection it was 
a happy thought on the part of Mr. Wilfred 
Whitten to reissue J. T. Smith’s A Book 
for a Rainy Day (Methuen). Smith, who 
is best known as an engraver of Morland 
and others, and as the author of ‘ Nollekens 
and his Times,’ had an extremely interesting 
individuality, as is shown in this posthumous 
work. It is nothing but a miscellany of 
information, a vast scrapbook, in the main 
topographical and antiquarian in its in- 
terest. Smith was born in a_ hackney 
coach in 1766, and died in 1833, and 
this olla podrida covers the whole period 
between those dates. It was apparently 
prepared for publication by the author, but 
was not issued till 1845. It has not been 
reprinted since 1861 till Mr. Whitten came 
to the rescue. He justly remarks that, 
while Smith takes no high rank as a writer, 
“he is a delightful gossip, full of his two 
subjects: London and Art.’ Mr. Whitten 
also isa _ learned and diligent student of 
London, and hence his association with this 
edition is felicitous. ‘‘ A budget of memories ”” 
is Mr. Whitten’s summary of this book, 
and it is adequate. Smith’s father was 
principal assistant to Nollekens, the sculptor, 
and Smith himself learnt in the same studio. 
After an independent career as engraver 
and antiquary he became in 1816 Keeper 
of the Prints. Nollekens, who had given 
him reason to suppose he would inherit a 
substantial legacy, died in 1823, and left 
300,000/. ; but of this Smith received only 
1007. as an executor. Mr. Whitten attri- 
butes the eccentric biography of Nollekens, 
published five years later, to Smith’s 
indignation. At any rate, it was the 
precursor of other honest biographies, in 
which veracity is ‘‘sharpened, not by 
malice.” Smith’s anecdotic mind and 
individuality may, perhaps, be gathered 
from his record in a friend’s album :— 

***T can boast of seven events, some of which 
great men would be proud of: I received a kiss 
when a boy from the beautiful Mrs. Robinson ; 
was patted on the head by Dr. Johnson ; have 
frequently held Sir Joshua Reynolds’s spectacles ; 
partook of a pint of porter with an elephant ; 
saved Lady Hamilton from falling when the 
melancholy news arrived of Lord Nelson’s death ; 
three times conversed with King George the | 
Third; and was shut up in a room with Mr. | 
Kean’s lion.’ ” 

Here is certainly an admirable editor for 
Tit-bits. Yet Smith’s knowledge, as 
recorded here, is extremely interesting to 
us to-day. He gives a list of the characters 
which Garrick assumed; also a list of 
Mrs. Siddons’s parts. He sets down a 
diary of the Marylebone Gardens from the 





time of Pepys. You can dip into this 








lucky-bag anywhere with the assurance of 
finding something of interest :— 

‘*Ladies this year wore goloshes, four distinct 
falls of lace from the hat to the shoulders, and 
rolled curls on either side of the neck ; they con- 
tinued to carry fans.” 


The book is indispensable to those who 
would reconstruct bygone days. As the 
world passed before Smith’s eyes he recorded 
it—without method, without order, without 
grace or style, but always vividly and 
accurately. The haphazard, easy, fluent 
character of his gossip may be seen in his 
observation for any year. Take 1802, for 
example. He opens with some moral reflec- 
tions; goes on to describe at length a 
visit he paid to Newgate to see the execu- 
tion of Governor Wall; after which he 
notes the selling of the fatal rope; passes 
on, and encounters “ Rosy Emma” “ at 
the north-east corner of Warwick Lane ”’ ; 
reflects that once she must have been 
nearly as handsome as that other Emma, 
celebrated by Gainsborough ; and winds up 
by drawing a portrait of the hapless criminal. 
Hotchpotch such as this is for digging in, 
or, as the title goes, for perusal on a rainy 
day. 

The edition is handsome, and is furnished 
with many fine plates from contemporary 
sources. Is best feature, however, is un- 
doubtedly the editor’s notes, which are 
elaborate and meticulous. They form an 
appendix almost as interesting and valuable 
as the text. 


Round about my Peking Garden. By Mrs. 
Archibald Little. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—In 
her knowledge of the real China, Mrs. Archi- 
bald Little admittedly stands unrivalled 
among living European women. Mrs. Little 
has even ventured, as we know from other 
writings oi iers, single-handed to beard a 
Chinese mandarin in his yamen. So it is 
only natural that, being observant, she 
should be able to discuss Chinese matters 
competently. She has an additional quali- 
fication in her genuine love and sympathy 
for China and its people—a trait which, it 
is perhaps unnecessary to say, is not uni- 
versal among European residents in the 
country. ‘ Round about my Peking Garden’ 
may be described as a collection of sketches 
of North China, somewhat loosely held 
together by the idea expressed in the title. 
The actual garden in Peking, attached to a 
house in which the author spent two summer 
months (in 1901, apparently), occupies only 
a single chapter of the book ; its immediate 
surroundings claim another; and so, by 
way of the Peking palaces, temples, &c., 
Mrs. Little takes us to the Ming tombs, 
the Western tombs, the Mongolian Grass 
Land, the seaside resorts near Peking, 
and even to Port Arthur. This is the 
geographical distribution, so to speak, of 
the sketches. With regard to time, they 
all appear to be dated about the period of 
the last occupation of Peking by the allied 
troops, or of the Chinese Imperial Court’s 
return to the capital. Internal evidence 
makes us suspect that at least one chapter 
—that of ‘ Five Nations’ Soldiers as seen in 
China ’—was originally a topical contribu- 
tion to some newspaper. Such sections of 
the book as this are likely now to be found 
the least interesting, except in so far as 
they carry back past or present residents in 
China to the days of the “‘ Boxer”’ troubles. 
Records of pillage and destruction play a 
very important part in Mrs. Little’s pages. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in hardly 
one chapter do we fail to find references to 
ruined temples, and stolen or pulverized 
works of art. One quotation is perhaps 
enough. Mrs. Little visits, on a hill-top, 
‘*a Thousand-Buddha Temple which must have 
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been lovely. Inside are flower arabesques that 
evidently Italian priests must have taught Chinese 
to design and colour. But the marble has been 
tested by fire, the Buddhas’ heads knocked off, the 
arabesques discoloured. The amount of labour that 
has been expended in destruction in Peking is 
really infinite. And over the other side of the hill 


| brief summaries.”’ 


nothing has been restored since the English and | 


French sacked the Summer Palace together in 1859 
and thought they were teaching the Chinese a 
lesson as to their superior strength. But the 
Chinese did not learn it. They were only 
additionally convinced, if that were possible, that 
all other nations outside their own were rough 
savages. They will think so more than ever now, 
if half the tales one hears are true. It does not do 
to think of many of them.” 


A Frenchman once wrote of the scene of 
the looting of the Summer Palace at Peking 
as ‘‘ a hasheesh-eater’s dream.’ (That was, 
of course, before the actual burning of the 
Palace, rightly or wrongly attributed to 
Lord Elgin.) In Mrs. Little’s descriptions 
of profaned temples, uprooted gardens, 
broken images, and smashed screens we 
seem to see rather an art-lover’s or an anti- 
quary’s nightmare. 


| reader. 


| tory of all the forests has compelled Dr. Cox | 


| hands none of its intrinsic interest. 


Such records indeed | 


provide food for thought for citizens of | 
the ‘‘ crusading ”’ nations of 1900. So, too, | 


does"what Mrs. Little has to say concerning 


the stoppage, by the Powers’ orders, of the | 
literary examinations—for five years at | 


Peking and at Taiyuenfu, the capital of 
Shansi ; for one year in eight other provinces. 
In these examinations an intense national 


interest is taken in China, “ possibly sur- | 


passing even that felt in the Derby by 
ourselves.”’ 

Mrs. Little, it will have been gathered, is 
not in sympathy with the way in which the 
Western Powers have acted towards China. 
She is, however, an ardent supporter of 
Christian mission work in the country, and 
believes that some day there will be “a 
great ingathering.” All, whether supporters 
of the missionary or not, will welcome her 
appeal on behalf of the beautiful temple- 
buildings throughout China. Western in- 
fluence is bound to strike hard at the 

resent faiths of the Chinese, and such 
uildings are thereby threatened with 
neglect and ruin, unless the love of beauty 
can save them. 

Mrs. Little’s manner of writing is generally 
pleasant. She has a genuine instinct for 


description, and excels therein. She is apt | 





volume of this size for almost each of the 
forests named therein,’ and it seems to 
him ‘ almost sinful to be content with such 
What is really wanted 
by “the antiquary ”’ is something between 
Mr. G. J. Turner’s masterly ‘Select Pleas 
of the Forest,’ issued by the Selden Society, 
and a popular treatise suited for the general 
He has been so dependent till of 
late on the obsolete Manwood that for such 
a work there was a real want. Dr. Cox’s 
introductory chapters go some way towards 
supplying it, and have enjoyed the great 
advantage of being read in proof by Mr. 
Turner ; but the effort to embrace the his- 


to sacrifice other chapters and to cut down 
his work throughout in ruthless fashion. 
This is the more to be regretted because it 
is evident that Dr. Cox has expended much 
labour on his subject, not only among 
printed matter, but also at the Public 
Record Office, while forest lore loses at his 
Hounds 





and hunting are discussed, together with the | 


beasts of the chase, the officers and courts 
of the forest, its customs and its trees. The 
forests under our early kings were of con- 
stitutional importance, and more might have 
been said of the popular hatred the forest 
laws aroused, of the outbursts against them 
in times of anarchy, and of the royal 
treachery and oppression in connexion with 
them, even Henry II. making them a means 
of shameless extortion in 1175-6. When 
their history comes to be fully written, its 


| later portions will present some ugly tales 





to mar her picturesque passages by a ten- | 


dency to moralizing and emotional apos- 
trophe; and occasionally she may give 


| 


readers a rather painful shock by the use | 
of a word below the dignity of its context. | 


But the excellences of her work are 
many in comparison with its few defects. 
It is copiously illustrated from _ photo- 
graphs, of which all but two or three are 
admirably clear. For a book of this kind 
photography can best supply the illustra- 
tion required, and Mrs. Little has been 
fortunate in being able to supplement 
her own efforts by those of others who 
have visited the same places. The frontis- 
piece, a Chinese painting of a Red Button 
Mandarin in full dress, is more quaint than 
beautiful. 


The Royal Forests of England, by J. 
Charles Cox (Methuen), is one of ‘“‘ The 
Antiquary’s Books,” a series of which its 
author is the general editor. Its avowed 
object is “to set forth both the general 
and particular history of the wastes pre- 
served for royal sport throughout England 
which were under forest law.” We may 
say at once that it was beyond hope to 
accomplish such a task within the compass 
of{this volume. As Dr. Cox himself admits, 
**it would have been easy enough to have 
found original material sufficient to fill a 


of private rapacity and spoliation. 

To many the numerous illustrations 
will prove an _ attractive feature of 
this book. The effigies and _ sepulchral 
slabs of forest officers displaying, as 
symbols, the forester’s horn, the  ver- 
derer’s axe, and the bowbearer’s bow and 
arrow, are of special interest. The horn, 
we think, was distinctive of more than 
‘**an ordinary forester.”” The Engaines, for 
instance, held in Northants and Hunts by 
the service of hunting the wolf and other 
beasts through four counties. This inter- 
esting office can be traced even in Domesday, 
and the holder of the lands made his return, 
in 1166, among the barons, ready to perform 
his service, as the king’s forester-of-fee, ‘* his 
horn about his neck.’ We cannot find 
mention of the system of farming the royal 
forests for a fixed ‘‘ census,’’ from which 
tithes were paid, and are rather surprised 
that none of Dr. Nisbet’s books is cited. Dr. 
Cox describes, inter alia. the manuscript of 
‘The Master of Game.’ 

Cat Tales, by W. L. Alden (Digby & Long), 
are in the main broadly farcical, but very 
pleasant reading. Mr. Alden has the touches 
of artistic exaggeration and vivid slang which 








are characteristic of the best American | 


humour, and easy as his writing may seem, 
it never falls into the slackness which 
abounds nowadays. We like best ‘Tire 
and Sidon,’ a parody of the motive of the 
Pied Piper; but the cats associated with 
sea-captains all make good yarns. There 
are some: touches of real feeling here, too. 
Mr. Louis Wain is the appropriate illustrator 
of the book. 


WE are very glad to see a new edition of | 


A Short Day’s Work, by Monica Peveril | 


Turnbull (Murray). Easy as it is to be 
enthusiastic over so bright a life cut short 
by self-sacrifice, the author has generally 
(and, we think, justly) been recognized as 
one possessing unusual gifts. Both her 
verse and prose have the quality of distinc- 
tion, as well as a basis of independent 


thought which is rare emong the ~vriters of 


to-day. 


| 


Messrs. WELLS GARDNER & Co. publish 
Chertsey Abbey, an illustrated volume by 
Miss Wheeler, which we commend as a 
careful study of the history of the foundation. 
Chertsey was one of the principal monasteries 
of England, but almost all vestige of its 
buildings disappeared in the seventeenth 
century. The charters and other available 
documents have been ransacked, and the 
facts are all to be found within the covers 
of the book. The abbey formed the usual 
first halt from London, or before London, 
in the journeys of the king when going and 
coming between the capital and the West. 
The condition of Sussex placed it even on 
the military road of invaders from the 
South. Just as Julius Cesar had crossed 
the Thames within what afterwards became 
the limits of the abbey lands, so William 
the Conqueror marched by Chertsey after 
the battle of Hastings. Chertsey is con- 
nected, as will be remembered, with the 
deaths and funerals of kings. To the 
archeologist it must remain of the highest 
interest, on account of the pre-eminence 
of its tiles. A wonderful find of the old 
pavements was made there fifty years ago, 
and Cherstey tiles have since been recog- 
nized by their patterns in all parts of Eng- 
land. 


Corton’s Montaigne, 3 vols., is out in the 
“York Library ” (Bell), which has been so 
deservedly praised in many quarters already 
that it hardly needs more commendation 
from us. Mr. Carew Hazlitt has done the 
work of editing the volumes well, and the 
first modern essayist who projected his ego 
over the world is now available in a delight- 
fully handy form. We suppose it is useless 
to suggest that his many imitators should 
think of his endowments and pause before 
they put pen to paper. 


WE have received The Clergy Directory 
for 1906 (J. S. Phillips). This is the thirty- 
sixth issue, and the year-book has by now 
established its reputation for accuracy and 
completeness. It is not only a guide tc its 
special subject, but also a valuable book of 
reference, readily yielding information on 
the parishes of England and their population 
in accordance with the latest census returns. 
As usual, we have tested it by looking up 
various names, and found it without fault. 


WE have also received The Catholic Direc- 
tory (Burns & Oates), which is cheap in 
view of the amount of information which it 
contains. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knight- 
age for 1906 (Dean & Son) has managed to 
include on an extra page the ‘ Resignation 
Honours,’ and has a further list of ‘ Occur- 
rences during Printing,’ which exhibits 
the pains taken to keep the volume up to 
date. It is, in fact, wonderfully complete 
in every way, even including a list of ‘ Royal 
Warrant Holders’ in the Appendix. 

Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knight- 
age for 1906 (Harrison) is before us, a stately 
record of 2,293 pages, which retains pride 
of place among books of its sort. This is 
the sixty - eighth issue. The interesting 
preface shows the care taken to secure 
revision, and we congratulate Mr. Ashworth 
P. Burke on his solution of the difficulties 
caused by recent changes. The notice of 
Sir John Henniker Heaton will need to be 


| deleted, and is an instance of the clumsy 


| 
| 
| 





administration of honours. Till recently we 
thought that it was only in stageland that 
people were made baronets without any 
intelligent anticipation of such events. 
Though we cannot endorse all the early 
history of ‘Burke,’ it is laudably accurate 
in its modern detail, and shows signs of 
being well looked after by its editor. 
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Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage 
for 1906 (Whittaker & Co.) is an excellent 
example of good work compressed within a 
moderate compass. Woodblocks are a 
feature of the work, and the formal modes 
of address will be found useful. It does 
not note, by the by, the Lord Mayor of 
Cardiff. 


The Science Year - Book for 1906 has been 
sent to us by Messrs. King, Sell & Olding. 
This is the second annual issue. The ‘ Year- 
Book’ includes an admirable Diary, which 
may well attract the unscientific ; scientific 
notes and tables, special sections on the 
advances of 1905 by competent writers, 
and a directory of periodicals, societies, 
biographies, &c. Through the front cover 
appears a date card which can be torn 
off each month. There is a full page 
to write on every day; in fact, the whole 
is admirably arranged, and the book should 
have the widest circulation, for it appeals 
to the ordinary man as well as the student. 


WE welcome the bound Dickensian for 
1905 (Chapman & Hall), which is full of 
those “‘ ana” concerning the master which 
have been eagerly sought after for many 
years. The green covers in facsimile of 
the separate issues are thoughtfully bound 
in separately at the end. Many interesting 
illustrations and portraits are included. 
The magazine is now, we imagine, an assured 
success, and, this being so, the editor might 
well introduce more modern critical matter 
of an esthetic sort. Our own columns, by 
the by, contained a year or two ago a brief 
note about the most quoted author in the 
daily press, stating that, after investigation, 
the writer found Dickens first, and the rest 
(Shakspeare and others) nowhere. 


WE have on our table Ecclesia Antiqua, 
by J. Ferguson (Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd), 
—Can We Believe ? by ©. F. Garbett and 
F. O. T. Hawkes (Masters),—Life and Death, 
by H. Allsopp (Watts),—At the Master’s 
Side, by A. Deane (Wells Gardner),—Hebrew 
Ideals, Part II., by J. Strachan (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark),—Constructive Democracy, by 
W. E. Smythe (Macmillan),—Government 
Regulation of Railway Rates, by H. R. Meyer 
(Macmillan),—A Manual of Carpentry and 
Joinery, by J. W. Riley (Macmillan),— 
Occult Chemistry, by Annie Besant (Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society),—Advanced Ex- 
amples in Physics, by A. O. Allen (Arnold),— 
Social Responsibilities, by H. Jones (Glasgow, 
MacLehose & Sons),—What to have for 
Breakfast, by Olive Green (Putnam),—The 
Amateur Cook, by Katharine Burrill and 
Annie M. Booth (W. & R. Chambers),— 
Queer Thing: about Sicily, by D. Sladen and 
Norma Lorimer (Treherne), — Philippine 
Iife in Town and Country, by J. A. Le Roy 
(Putnam),—In Japanese Hospitals during 
War-time, by Mrs. Richardson (Blackwood), 
—Cumberland, Westmorland, and Furness, 
(Blackie & Son),—The Last of the Stuarts, by 
C. Julian (Colorado, Reinert Publishing 
Company),—Poems of Trumbull Stickney 
(Houghton & Mifflin)—A Medley of Verse, 
by Damon (Truslove & Hanson),—Nuge 
Sacre et Philosophice, by some Members of 
a Common Room (Oxford, Blackwell),— 
Lyrics, by the Author of ‘ Erebus’ (Elkin 
Mathews),— Verses, by T. H. T. Case (Green- 
ing),—Essays for Ireland, by L. H. Victory 
(Dublin, Sealy, Bryers & Walker), — The 
Water Nymph, and other Poems, by A. S. 
Johnstone (Gay & Bird),—Edvard Grieg, 
by H. T. Finck (Lane),—Shakespeare and 
the Supernatural, by Margaret Lucy, with 
Bibliography by W. Jaggard (Liverpool, 
Jaggard),—Laurence Sterne in Germany, by 
H. W. Thayer (Macmillan),—A Stolen Peer, 
by Guy Boothby (White),—Lady Bobs, her 





Brother, and I, by J. Chamblin (Putnam),— 
For a Free Conscience, by L. C. Wood 
(Headley),—The Expiation of Eugene, by 
F. H. Balfour (Greening),—A Prophet of 
Wales, by M. Baring (Greening),—-An Island 
in the Air, by E. Ingersoll (Macmillan),— 
Yolanda, Maid of Burgundy, by C. Major 
(Macmillan),—_Madam of Clyst Peveril, by 
Evelyn Everett-Green (Melrose),—The Curse, 
and It was So, by Roma Dene (Drane),—The 
Pride of the Tristan Herricks, by Ellen A. 
Smith (Digby & Long),—<Starlight Stories, 
by Hob (De La More Press),—The Metal 
and the Key, by E. Ford (Drane),—Doings 
in Dogland, by G. Rawlence (Drane),—The 
Interlude of Youth, edited by W. Bang and 
R. B. McKerrow (Nutt),—Tdes of Thought, 
by H. W. Bible (Simpkin & Marshall),— 
Abyssinia: the Ethiopian Railway, by T. 
Lennox Gilmour (Alston Rivers),—J Totili di 
Nobilta nell? Italia Bizantina, by Guido 
Bonolis (Florence, Seeber),—and Theodor 
Mommsen als Schriftsteller, by Karl Zange- 
meister, edited by E. Jacobs (Berlin, Weid- 
mann). 


AmonGe New Editions we have Pilgrim- 
Walks in Rome, by P. J. Chandlery (Manresa 
Press),—The Diary of an Old Soul, by G. 
Mac Donald (Fifield),—The Phantom Ship, 
by Capt. Marryat (Lane),—A Sentimental 
Journey, by L. Sterne (Long),—The London 
Building Acts, 1894 to 1905, edited by B. 
Dicksee (Stanford ),— Men of the Covenant, by 
A. Smellie (Melrose),—A Text-Book on Gas, 
Oil, and Air Engines, by Bryan Donkin 
(Griffin), — and Banking Almanac, 1906, 
edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave (Water- 
low & Sons). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Catholic Directory, 1906, 1/6 net. 

Hibbert Journal for January, 2/6 net. 

Macalpine (G. W.), The Days of the Son of Man, 5/ 

Nisbet's Church Directory and Almanack, 1906, 2/ net. 

Sermons for the People, Second Series, Vol. IL, 1/ 

Law. 
Hudson (A. A.), The Law of Compensation, 2 vols., 37/6 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Field (H.) and Bunney (M.), English Domestic Architecture 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 42/ net. 

Gardner(E. A.), A Handbook of Greek Sculpture, Part IL, 5/ 

Macquoid (P.), A History of English Furniture, Vol. LL. 
Part X., 7/6 net. 

Mallett (W. E.), An Introduction to Old English Furniture, 5/ 

Stein (M. A.), Report of Archeological Survey Work in the 
North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, 3/ 

Supplementary Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, Vol. L. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Early English Dramatists: Six Anonymous Plays, e. 1510-37, 
edited by J. S. Farmer; The Dramatic Writings of John 
Heywood, Vol. L., edited by J. S. Farmer, 10/6 each. 

Political Economy. 

Tariff Commission Report: Vol. II. The Textile Trades, 
Part LL, 2/6 net. 

History and Biography. 

Calendar of Patent Rolls: Edward IIL, Vol. VIII, 1348- 
1350, 15/ 

Calendar of State Papers and MSS. relating to English 
Affairs existing at Venice: Vol. XII, 1610-13, 15/ 
Cassell’s History of the Russo-Japanese War, Vol. IIL, 

10/ net. 

Johnson (S.), Lives of the English Poets, edited by G. B. 
Hill, 3 vols., 36) net. 

Lewis (G.), An Oxford Parish Priest, 3/6 net. 

Mehta (Hon. Sir Pherozeshah M.), Speeches and Writings 
of, edited by C. Y. Chintamani, 6rs. 

Renfrew, A History of, by W. M. Metcalfe. 

Sussex, Victoria History of the County of, Vol. L, edited by 
W. Page, 31/6 

Education. 
Schoolmasters Year-Book and Directory, 1906, 6/ net. 
Philology. 

Anderson (J. G.), Exercices de Grammaire Frangaise, 1/6 

Arnold’s Latin Texts: Veegil, Select Eclogues; Vergil, 
Selections from the Georgics ; Uzsar in Britain ; Cicero 
pro Archia, 8d. each. 

Bucolici Greci, edited by U. de Wilamewitz-Moellendorff, 


26 

French by the Direct Method, par Héléne Vivier, 2/ 

New English Dictionary: Reign—Reserve, by W. A. 
Craigie, 5/ 

Science. 

Arber (E. A. N.), Catalogue of the Fossil Plants of the 
Glossopteris Flora in the Department of Geology, 
British Museum, 12/6 





Ballard (F.), Haeckel’s Monism False, 5/ net. 

Brown's Marine Electrician, 3/6 net. 

D'Arcy (R. F.), A New Trigonometry for Beginners, 2/6 

Geology of Mid-Argyll, by J. B. Hill and others, 3/ 

Jackson (C. E.), Examples in Physics, 2/6 

Lightfoot (J.), Advanced Arithmetic, Part IL, 2/ net ; Key, 
2/ net. 

Young (J.), Essays on Evolution and Design, edited by W. 
Boyd, 6/ net. 

Juvenile Books. 
Stacey (L.), The Fairy Tale that never Ends, 3/6 
Ward (H. M.), A Fresh Start, 1/6 
General Literature. 

Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, the Privy Council, 
Knightage and Companionage, 42/ 

Cowper (H. 8.), The Art of Attack, 10/ net. 

Fottrell (G.), What is a National University? 1/ 

Medical Directory, 1906, 14/ net. 

Oliver & Boyd's Edinburgh Almanack, 1906, 6/6 net. 

Post Office London Directory, 1906, 32/; County Suburbs, 
15/; Directory, with County Suburbs, 40 

Proceedings 2 the United States National Museum, 

ol 


Whitehead (M.), Caleb Troon, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Cohendy (C.), Visions d’Hellas, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Castries (Comte H. de), Les Sources Inédites de l’Histoire 
du Maroc, Series L. Vol. L., 1530-1660. 
Counson (A.), Dante en France, 9m. 
Ducor (L.), Cing Ans sous le Harnais, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Dubois (M.) et Guy (C.), Album Géographique: La France, 
15fr. 


Schaeck (I. de), Visions de Guerre: Six Mois en Mand- 
chourie, 5fr. 
Philology. 
Herwerden (H. van), Vindiciw Aristophanez, 3m. 50. 
Leeuwen (J. van), Aristophanis Pax, ed., 5m. 
Science. 
Trélat (E.), Questions de Salubrité, 4fr. 
General Literature. 
Ivray (J. d’), Janua Ceeli, 3fr. 50. 
*,* All books received at the ofice up to Wednesday morning 
will be included in this List unless previously noted. 








THE BOOK SALES OF 1905. 
I. 


THE general result of the book sales held 
during 1905 may be summed up in a few 
words—an unusual number of scarce and 
valuable works, which, however, amounted 
to only about seventy all told, these, 
of course, being of the highest class; a 
smaller number of middle-class books than 
might have been expected; and the usual 
plethora of ordinary everyday volumes. 
Books coming within the first division are 
for the most part rapidly increasing in value, 
and will some day be practically unattain- 
able at any price; those in the second 
fluctuate very much, though their general 
tendency has lately been downward ; while 
the third division embraces that very large 
contingent from which libraries can now be 
formed at much less cost than would have 
been possible a few years ago. It is @ 
matter for congratulation that the inflated 
prices, which at one time appeared almost 
prohibitive from the standpoint of the aver- 
age collector, have for the most part been 
brought within reasonable limits. These 
remarks must, of course, be taken cum grano 
salis ; for as there are exceptions to every 
rule, so it is found on analysis that some 
books, though not of unusual importance 
from a commercial point of view, continue 
to hold their own in the market, and are 
just as costly as ever. The vast majority 
of these medium-class works have, however, 
declined in price very greatly of late, show- 
ing in that respect, as in many others, a 
marked contrast to the comparatively few 
extremely scarce and valuable books of 
which I have spoken. As these latter stand 
in an exceptional position, it may perhaps 
be as well to glance at them before proceed- 
ing to deal with the various sales in order of 
date. 

The sensation of the year was undoubtedly 
the discovery of a copy of the original edition 
of ‘Titus Andronicus,’ 1594, 4to, and its 
ultimate sale to an American collector for 
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2,0007. In all probability this amount, large 
as it is, would have been considerably ex- 
ceeded had the book, or rather pamphlet, 
been disposed of by auction in the ordinary 
way, for it is, so far as is known, unique. 
Langbaine refers to it in his ‘ Account 
of the English Dramatick Poets,’ printed 
at Oxford in 1691, and says that it was 
printed in London in 1594, but that no 
copy appeared to be known in his day. 
Tf 1,750/., realized on July 13th for a 
not very good copy of the _ fourth 
edition of ‘ Richard III.,’ 1605, 4to, was 
reasonable, then 2,0001. for the ‘ Titus 
Andronicus’ was much too little. Prices 
paid for other Shakspeareana during the 
year prove conclusively that a few hundred 
pounds, more or less, is not a matter of 
supreme interest in the face of the enormous 
competition there is for works of this class. 
On July 28th Messrs. Sotheby sold five 
quartos, the property of Mr. George Carring- 
ton, of Missenden Abbey. They realized 
the following sums: ‘Henry IV.,’ 1608, 
1,000/. ; the second part of the same play, 
1605, 5001.; ‘King Lear,’ 1608, 9001. ; 
‘Richard II.,? 1605, 2501.; and ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ 1652, 2001. Not 
one of these quartos was immaculate 
in condition; not one belonged to the 
original issue; two were imperfect. On 
July 5th Messrs. Sotheby sold for 4801. 
‘The True Chronicle History of King Leir,’ 
1605, 4to, the precursor of Shakspeare’s 
tragedy. The title-page was in facsimile, 
and the margins of several leaves had been 
repaired. On December 9th, but a few days 
ago, the same firm obtained 1,570l. for a 
perfect copy of the exceedingly rare first 
edition of ‘ Much Adoe about Nothing,’ 1600, 
4to. The Heber copy sold for 18/.; that 
belonging to the Duke of Roxburghe for 
21. 17s. in 1812. On December 9th, also, 
‘A Midsommer Nights Dreame,’ printed by 
James Roberts, 1600—the first edition, 
according to Halliwell-Phillipps—sold for 
4801. (several leaves repaired); and on the 
19th of the same month the late Sir Henry 
Irving’s copy of ‘Othello,’ 1655, 4to, for 
2001. This had been a present from Frank 
Marshall to the great actor, and bore a 
suitable inscription on the fly-leaf. During 
the year a number of other copies of single 
plays by Shakspeare realized from 2501. to 
801. each, and these, as well as the folios, 
will be referred to in their place. 


On June Ist the Countess of Pembroke’s 
‘ Tragedie of Antonie,’ 1595, bound up with 
the 1600 edition of Mornay’s ‘ Discourse of 
Life and Death,’ changed hands at 5601. ; 
and on the 5th of the following month 
Caxton’s ‘ Booke called Caton,’ 1483, made 
1,350/., and Tyndale’s Pentateuch, 1530, the 
first edition of any portion of the Old Testa- 
ment in the English language, 9401. This was 
an excellent copy, though slightly defective in 
several respects. At the same sale Wycliffe’s 
New Testament, a manuscript on vellum 
assigned to the year 1380, and at one time 
belonging to the daughter of Sir Thomas 
More, realized 5501. On March 2Ist 4501. 
was obtained for a rather unusual copy of 
‘The Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia,’ 
1590, 4to. These large amounts are grouped 
to emphasize the position already taken up, 
viz., that, given books of great rarity occu- 
pying an advanced place in the literary world, 
hardly any sum is too much to pay for them. 
Still, even these have not yet attained to 
the supreme exclusiveness of some of the 
incunabula. It will be remembered that 
in December, 1904, Fust & Schoeffer’s 
great Latin Psalter of 1459, printed upon 
vellum, realized no less than 4,0001., though 
a higher price still has been obtained (Syston 
Park, 4,9501. Vide The Atheneum, Novem- 





ber 26th, 1904, p. 732). 
books of the kind I have enumerated are 
useless, gud books, when in the hands of a | 
private owner, would be heretical. It were 
better to assert roundly that a place on the 
shelves of some great public library would be 
a more suitable tribute to their importanc e 


The first sale of the year was held by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson on January 11th 
and 12th. It was of little interest, except, 
perhaps, as disclosing the position then of 
the Kelmscott Press. The ‘ Chaucer’ stood 
at 45/., a price which dropped to 411. in July. 
All the Kelmscott books have greatly de- 
clined in value during the last few years, and 
in all probability have not yet touched the 
bottom. ‘ The Golden Legend,’ 3 vols., 4to, 
has dropped from 10/1. to 5l.; the ‘ Poems 
of John Keats,’ 1894, from 25l. to 91.; and 
Sir Thomas More’s ‘ Utopia,’ 1893, from 
81. to 3. All the books in the long list of 
Kelmscott publications — even those on 
vellum, as we shall see hereafter—are appa- 
rently under suspicion, and the outlook, 
so far as they are concerned, is black in the 
extreme. Messrs. Hodgson’s catalogue of 
January 24th and two following days con- | 
tained some good books, among them | 
Gould’s ‘Mammals of Australia,’ 3 vols., 
imperial folio, 1863, 287. 10s. (morocco super- | 
extra); Graves and Cronin’s ‘ Works of | 
Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ 4 vols., 1899-1901, 
491. (half morocco) ; ‘ Engravings from the 
Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence,’ published 
by H. Graves & Co. in folio without date 
(but 1835-44), 201. 10s. (ibid.} ; and Smith’s 
‘Generall Historie of Virginia,’ 1632, folio, 
generally a sound copy, though the maps 
had been remargined and mounted, and 
several leaves repaired, 26/. 10s. (morocco 
extra). The last sale of the month was 
held at Sotheby’s on the 25th, 26th, and 
27th, and that also was unimportant. A 
defective and somewhat imperfect copy of 
Peter Martyr’s ‘ Decades of the Newe Worlde,’ 
1555, 4to, brought 281. 10s. (original bind- 
ing); and Mendoca’s ‘ Historie of the Great 
and Mightie Kingdome of China,’ translated 
by Parke, 1588, 4to, 111. 15s. (stained, old calf). 


The library of the late Marquess of 
Anglesey, sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson 
& Woods on January 25th and 26th, was 
not of any special interest. A large number 
of volumes were made up in “ parcels.”’ It 
may be mentioned, however, that Shaw’s 
‘History and Antiquities of Staffordshire,’ | 
on large paper, 2 vols., folio, 1798-1801, | 
brought 251. 10s. (half-calf, uncut) ; Pyne’s 
‘History of the Royal Residences,’ also on | 
large paper, 1819, folio, 18. (half-morocco) ; | 
Chippendale’s ‘Gentleman and Cabinet- | 
Maker’s Director,’ the third and best edition, | 
1762, folio, 41/. (calf); and ‘Le Sacre —_ 

| 


To suggest that | 








Louis XV., Roi de France,’ 1722, folio, | 
211. 10s. (contemporary morocco, with the 
royal arms of France). The sale of Feb- 
ruary 8th, and two following days, held at 
Hodgson’s, was like the vast majority held 
during the year: there was very little in 
it. The first French edition of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ is, however, an im- 
portant book, which should, some day, reach 
a higher price than 151. (vellum). It was 
printed at Amsterdam, 1685, 12mo, under the 
title ‘ Voyage d’un Chrestien vers |’Eternité,’ 
and contains a frontispiece and some plates. 
At this sale a copy of Gould’s ‘ Birds of 
Great Britain,’ 5 vols., royal folio, 1873, 
made 51l. (morocco extra); Smith’s ‘ Cata- 
logue Raisonné,’ 9 vols., 1829-42, 287. (cloth, 
uncut); and Coverdale’s version of the 
Bible, printed at Zurich for Andrew Hester 
in 1550, 101. (old calf). Smith’s ‘ Catalogue 
Raisonné,’ by the way, has sold on many 
occasions lately at about thirty guineas in 
cloth. This is something in these degenerate 





days, especially where art books are con- 


| cerned, for most works of that class have 


been falling in value for some time. 


A collection of books, described in Messrs. 
Christie’s catalogue of February 14th as 
being the property of Messrs. Lawrie & Co., 
late of New Bond Street, realized 1,1371.; 
and as there were no more than 149 
lots, this sale would appear, at first 
sight, to be of great importance. Most 
of the volumes were, however, brought by 
one or other of the partners in the late firm 
of Lawrie & Co., at prices which cannot be 
regarded as furnishing any real test of their 
value. They were, no doubt, of exceptional 
interest and importance to their late owners, 
who accordingly bought them back again 
at prices which no casual purchaser would 
be inclined to give. On February 15th 
some good books were sold at Hodgson’s, 
among them Chapman’s ‘Conspiracie and 
Tragedie of Charles, Duke of Byron,’ 1608, 
4to, 201. (calf, a leaf missing); the same 
author’s ‘May Day,’ 1611, 4to, 271. (calf, 
stained); and ‘The Widdowe’s Teares,’ 
1612, 4to, 7/1. 15s. (some head-lines shaved, 
calf). Ben Jonson’s ‘ The Alchemist,’ 1612, 
4to, realized 391. (leaf defective); and 
Sharpham’s ‘The Fleire,’ 1610, 4to, 104. 
(stained, and blank leaf missing). Later 
in the month we find Burton’s ‘ Arabian 


| Nights,’ 16 vols., 1885-6, selling for 291. ; 
| Louis XIV.’s own copy of the Biblia Sacra, 
| Paris, 1653, 4to, 131. 5s. ; 


Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘Comedies and Tragedies,’ 1647, 
folio, 24]. 10s. (morocco extra, portrait 
partly inlaid); Fletcher’s ‘The Elder 
Brother,’ 1637, 4to, with the title in capitals, 
thus showing the first issue, 121. 15s. 
(morocco extra); and Herrick’s ‘ Hes- 
perides,’ 1648, 8vo, 201. 10s. (defective). 
A copy in half-calf of that very scarce work 
‘The Sporting Repository,’ 1822, with 19 
coloured plates by Berenger and Alken, 
realized 301. As much as 80/. has been 
obtained for a clean example in the original 
boards. The late Mr. William Morris had 
the first edition in Italian of the ‘ Hypnero- 
tomachia’ of Poliphilus, 1545, folio, and at 
his sale in December, 1898, it sold for 311. 
The same book now brought 141. 5s., thus 
disclosing a great falling away. The truth 
is that this Italian edition is not of much 
importance, the woodcuts being copied from 
those appearing in the Latin edition of 1499, 
the one usually inquired for. 

March opened badly, and it is not until 
we come to Mr. Wickham Flower’s library, 
sold at Sotheby’s on March 8th and three 
following days, that anything noticeable 
occurs. Mr. Flower’s colleeticn realized 
2,5001. for the 910 lots, the prices being very 
evenly distributed. Bacon’s ‘ Advancement 
of Learning,’ 1605, 4to, brought 191. (morocco 
extra); Chaucer’s ‘ Works,’ 1542, folio, 341. 
(old calf); ‘La Divina Commedia,’ printed 
at Venice in 1477, containing for the first 
time the Commentary of Benvenuto da 
Imola, 501. (russia gilt); Higden’s ‘ Poly- 
chronicon,’ printed at Southwark in 1527, 
folio, 291.; Lord Lilford’s ‘Birds of the 
British Islands,’ 7 vols., 1891-7, royal 8vo, 
501. (half-morocco) ; and Venténat’s ‘ Jardin 
de Malmaison,’ 1803, imperial folio, 271. 
(russia extra). One or two other horti- 
cultural books appeared at this sale, as, 
for instance, Jacquin’s ‘Icones Plantarum 
Rariorum,’ 3 vols., 1781-93, royal folio, 
307.; and the same author’s ‘ Plantarum 
Rariorum Horti Czsarei Schoenbrunnensis 
Descriptio,’ 4 vols., 1797-1804, imperial 
folio, 281. 10s. The Aylesford copy of 
Redouté’s ‘Les Liliacées,’ 8 vols., 1802-16, 
now brought 75l., as against 47/. in 1888. 
Both copies were bound in morocco extra. 

J. HERBERT SLATER. 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘ BOAST.” 


At last we have it! The probable origin 
of the word is well worked out in the ‘New 
English Dictionary,’ where the correct result 
is practically arrived at. Dr. Murray shows 
that phonetic considerations connect it 
“with an O. French *boster ; but of this no 
trace has been found.” 

I have not found it in continental 
French; but it occurs in Anglo - French, 
which is still more to the point. It is true 
that I have only found the substantive bost ; 
but this suffices. 

In the treatise of Walter de Bibbesworth 
(or Bibsworth), as printed in T. Wright’s 
volume of ‘ Vocabularies,’ p. 161, we find a 
passage which appears as nonsense by the 
omission of two lines :— 

Ou de coyler primerole...... 

Ky par bost de frivole 

E par knyuet ou vyrole...... 
Here frivole is glossed by ydel wordes, and 
the phrase “par bost de frivole”” means 
** by a boast [consisting of] idle words,” i.e., 
by a frivolous boast. 

There is a better copy in MS. Gg. I. 1, in 
the Cambridge University Library. It 
supplies the two missing lines :— 

Ou de quiller primerole 

Pur fere chapeus a clers descole, 

Ki par bost qui ne uaut friuole, 

E par knyuet ou virole, 

Souent [Seuent?) attrere femme fole ; 
t.e., “Or to gather primroses, to make 
chaplets for clerks of the school, who by 
means of a boast which is not worth a trifle, 
and by [a present of] a little knife or a 
ferrule, know how to attract a foolish 
woman.” Chaucer is our witness that 
knives were acceptable presents to the ladies. 

In both MSS. the A.-F. bost may be fairly 
translated by “boast”; and thus the long- 
lost word is found. 

We sadly need a new edition of Walter de 
Bibsworth, with a collation of al] the MSS., 
and including all the numerous glosses. I 
may add that Bibsworth was situate in 
Hertfordshire. Water W. SKEAT. 








CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Te bibliography of Marlowe affixed to 
my memoir of the poet was mainly compiled 
for my own use and information. hilst 
cordially supporting Mr. J. Le Gay 
Brereton’s wish to see a fuller one, let me at 
once explain that, being neither a librarian 
nor a professional bibliographer, such a 
work is outside the scope of my literary 
labours. Such an inclusive production 
as that foreshadowed by the notanda 
kindly sent me by Mr. Brereton appears 
needlessly voluminous; his list includes 
some items already dealt with in 
my catalogue; poems, such as Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘ Vision of Poets,’ containing a 
few words of reference to Marlowe; one or 
two newspaper references to the trumpery 
Canterbury memorial, which I ignored pur- 
posely; some foreign and colonial entries 
not discoverable in the British Museum 
catalogues consulted by me; and some 
works published since my bibliography was 
compiled. Of the sundry items above 
enumerated only the last two appear to 
need permanent record. Leaving this, how- 
ever, to the discretion of the suggested 
compiler, I may be permitted to repeat here 
these words from my own tentative effort: 
“ This is the first Bibliography that has ever 
been published of the Works of Christopher 
Marlowe. It cannot be expected that it is 
exhaustive, but it will afford a good basis for 
any further effort in the same direction.” 

Joun H. IneRam. 





THE YEAR OF MRS. HEMANS’S BIRTH. 
Hampstead. 

THE year of Mrs. Hemans’s birth has 
been a subject of controversy. H. F. 
Chorley, in his ‘ Memorials,’ makes it 1794; 
but Mrs. Hemans’s sister gives it as 1793, 
and is followed by the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ It now seems possible 
to decide the question definitely in favour 
of 1793, by a note in Mr. John Hughes’s 
recently published ‘Liverpool Banks aud 
Bankers’ (p. 86). After mentioning the 
failure of Charles Caldwell & Co., Mr. 
Hughes subjoins :— 

‘* Among the clients of C. Caldwell & Co. was 
the firm of Browne, Brown & Co., the senior of 
whom was the father of Felicia Dorothea Browne, 
afterwards Mrs. Hemans. Browne & Brown were 
extensive holders of cotton, and came to grief. 
The assets of the firm, and the furniture and resi- 
dences of the partners were sold by auction. At 
the very time the Brownes were removing furni- 
ture from their house in Duke Street the future 
Mrs. Hemans was born, and her infelicitous 
arrival was a source of inconvenience to the 
incoming owner, Cornelius Bourne.” 

The bankruptcy of Caldwell & Co. was 
gazetted on March 30th, 1793, and it may 
be taken as certain that their clients’ failure 
must have occurred in the same year. 
Felicia Hemans’s birthday was September 


25th, within four days of Michaelmas Day, | 


a likely time for a removal. 
R. GARNETT. 








CAMPION AND MR. PAUL. 
31, Farm Street, W. 

May I be permitted to protest against the 
grave and gratuitous charge brought against 
a man of acknowledged good name by Mr. 
Herbert Paul in his ‘ Life of Froude’? He 
states that the well-known Jesuit Edmund 
Campion, “ who is regarded by thousands of 
good men and women as a martyr,’ came 
to England “ to......assassinate Elizabeth if 
opportunity should serve” (p. 140). “To 


him the removal of Elizabeth would have | 


been a religious act” (p. 141). For these 
allegations—which have never been brought 
against Campion before—not one word of 
proof is offered. 

The gravity of the accusation is at once 
obvious, and its gratuitousness will be plain 


to any one who has read the life of Campion | 


—that, for instance, in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ or even the account of 
him given by Froude. Froude made no 
such suggestion; on the contrary, he wrote 
of the great missionary with not a little 
respect and goer pe and his narrative, 
despite its faults, will serve to correct the 
grosser mistakes of Mr. Paul. 

But it is of the charge of readiness to 
murder alone with which I am now con- 
cerned. We have no courts of law to which 
we can carry a question of historical 
justice; but, when a notable injury has 
been committed, we may, and should, appeal 
to public opinion. Mr. Paul has addressed 
his book to a literary audience. It remains 
to be seen whether the literary opinion of 


our day, slow though it may be to speak, | 


will condone or condemn his reckless, 
injurious words. J. H. Potten, §.J. 








Literary Gossip. 


WE are very glad to hear that the new 
editor of The Gentleman’s Magazine is to 
be Mr. A. H. Bullen, under whose manage- 
ment the paper will return to its high 
scholarly traditions. 


A pilot more skilful 


and capable is not easily found. As in 
early days, much attention will be given 
to literary and antiquarian research. 
The editorial offices will be at 47, Great 
Russell Street, W.C. 


Miss Atice C. C. GaussEN, known as 
the author of ‘ A Later Pepys,’ has in the 
press a memoir of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 
the translator of Epictetus, the friend of 
Dr. Johnson, and a prominent member of 
the Bas Bleu Society. In writing this 
biography Miss Gaussen has had the aid 
of Mr. Brudenell Carter, a descendant of 
Mrs. Carter. The book will be fully illus- 
trated, and will be published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., under the title of ‘A 
Woman of Wit and Wisdom,’ about the 
centenary of Mrs. Carter’s death, which 
occurred on February 19th, 1806. 


Mr. Unwin has arranged to publish a 
volume by Mrs. Mona Caird, entitled 
‘Wanderings in Provence.’ It contains a 
| series of word-sketches of some of the 
most romantic places in that region, and 
the historical associations are related at 
| length, considerable space being given to 
| the troubadours. The book will be illus- 





trated from drawings by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell and Mr. Edward Synge. 


| 

| A Goop many people know Mr. Charles 
| M. Doughty as the author of a remarkable 
| book, ‘ Travels in Arabia Deserta ’ (Cam- 
bridge, University Press). It is therefore 
interesting to learn that Messrs. Duck- 
worth will publish immediately two 
volumes of a poem by Mr. Doughty, 
entitled ‘ The Dawn in Britain.’ 


Unper the title ‘School and Sport,’ 
the life experiences of a head master of 
one of our public schools will be given in 
|a work by Mr. Tom Collins. It is an- 
nounced by Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate 
publication. 


PREBENDARY FREDERICK MEYRICK, 
rector of Blickling, whose death occurred 
last Wednesday, was a well-known Oxford 
_man, whose ‘ Memories’ of life there and 





| elsewhere we noticed at length on June 
| 17th of last year. He was in the thick of 

the Oxford Movement, and all his life 

revelled in theological controversy, to the 
literature of which he contributed largely, 
at times with a ferocity which seems 
beyond excuse. He was further, as we 
said in our notice of his ‘Memories,’ “a 
wide traveller, accomplished linguist, and 
practised disputant.” He 
“wrote on the Church of Spain, on the 
morality of Liguori, on Italian clerical 
legends, on Vaticanism, on Irish Church 
missions. A staunch upholder of the 
English Church, as at once Catholic and 
| Protestant, primitive and reformed, he set 
up an Anglo-Continental Society for the 
enlightenment of foreign Catholics, and co- 
operated vigorously with Dr. Déllinger in 
_ his protests against Papal infallibility.” 
The wonder is that so able and accom- 
plished a man never secured promotion in 
the Church, but he lost touch with his 
friend the late Lord Salisbury when he 
voted for Gladstone at Oxford in 1865. 

In the January number of The Scottish 

Historical Review Mr. Andrew Lang begins 
a fully illustrated paper on the portraits 
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of Mary, Queen of Scots. Prof. Hume 
Brown also contributes from fresh stand- 
points an estimate of the historical 
achievement and place of the Scots 
nobility. 

Mrs. Pacet ToyNBEE’s edition of the 
‘ Lettres familiéres de Madame du Deffand 
& Horace Walpole,’ and Dr. Toynbee’s 
‘Vocabulary and Phrase- Book of the 
Italian Works of Dante,’ which were 
originally announced for publication by 
the Clarendon Press, will be published by 
Messrs. Methuen. Mrs. Toynbee’s work 
will be in French throughout, as it is 
anticipated that there will be a demand 
for the book in France. There have been 
five or six French editions of the selected 
letters published by Miss Berry in 1810, 
and the announcement of the recovery of 
the remainder, which, it was supposed, had 
been destroyed, has aroused consideral-le 
interest. 


AN ediuon in twenty volumes of the 
complete works of Thoreau, shortly to 
be issued by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., will include his ‘ Journal,’ edited 
by Mr. Bradford Torrey, most of which 
has not hitherto been published. The 
issue is to be known as the “ Manuscript 
Edition,’ from the fact that each of the 
six hundred sets will contain a page of 
original manuscript. There will also be a 
hundred photogravures from views taken 
by Mr. Herbert W. Gleason. 


WE notice the death at an advanced 
age of Dean Carrington, rector of Bock- 
ing, who was the author of several trans- 
lations from the French, the latest collec- 
tion of which,‘ An Anthology of French 
Poetry (Tenth to Nineteenth Centuries),’ 
we reviewed at some length in 1901. His 
renderings of Victor Hugo’s poems had 
reached a third edition. He wrote verse 
with ease, and sometimes with grace, but 
his work suffered by his conscientious 
resolve to be literal at all costs. 


Mrs. Carey Brock, who died on 
December 30th, was well known as a 
writer of books for children. Her ‘ Sunday 
Echoes in Weekday Hours’ in particular 
were much read by an earlier generation. 


Messrs. SotHEBY, WILKINSON & HopGE 
will sell on the 19th inst. the fine collec- 
tion of book-plates formed by the late 
James Roberts Brown, one of the founders 
of the Ex-Libris Society. His collection 
is probably the most extensive of its kind 
which has yet appeared in the auction- 
room. Fifteen of the lots comprise over 
10,000 plates, and each of these lots forms 
by itself a reasonably good collection. 
Many of the earlier plates are excessively 
rare; and the long series of American 
plates includes many very scarce examples, 
The collection is arranged in 346 lots, 
among which are all the English books on 
the subject of book-plates. 


University Conuece, London, an- 
nounces a course of introductory lectures 
on ‘ Phonetics, with Special Reference to 
English Speech Sounds,’ by Dr. R. A. 
Williams, during the second and third 
terms, on Monday afternoons. The in- 











augural lecture on the 15th inst. will 
treat of the history of phonetics as a 
branch of science. 


OTHER lectures at the same place, of 
interest to the literary world, are on 
‘“Shakspeare’s Plays,’ by Assistant Pro- 
fessor Chambers (time to be arranged); 
‘History of English Poetry,’ by Prof. 
Ker, continued course beginning on Janu- 
ary 16th, and on the same day the begin- 
ning of a course on Icelandic by the same 
scholar. Prof. Brandin continues his 
course on ‘ French Satire in the Middle 
Ages’ on February 7th, begins ‘ Bertrand 


de Born,’ a course on Provengal, on Janu- | 


ary 17th, and starts public lectures on 
Racine and Moliére on the 27th. Principal 
Gregory Foster is dealing with ‘Some 
Topics in Middle English Literature’ 
(time to be arranged), and beginning 
public lectures on ‘English Literature, 
mainly Shakspeare,’ on the 27th. Prof. 
Robertson begins a course on Goethe’s 
‘Balladen’ on the 22nd; and Prof. 
Priebsch announces for the 17th the 
beginning of a course on ‘ Der Nibelunge 


Not,’ while he begins public lectures on | 


Goethe and Schiller on the 27th. 


Mrs. WILLIAM SHarpP writes to us from 
21, Woronzow Road, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W.: 

“I intend to write a memoir of my hus- 
band, and shall feel greatly indebted for the 
loan of any letters or other documents likely 
to be of service, whether of a personal 
nature, or relative to his work as William 
Sharp or Fiona Macleod. Owners may rest 
assured that every care will be taken with 
the letters, &c., and that they shall be re- 
turned in due time.” 

News from Melbourne announces the 
death of Victor Daley, the well-known 


Australian poet, author of, inter alia, ‘ At | 
Dawn and Dusk,’ a book of distinct | 


promise. The Daily Chronicle is in error, 
however, in stating that he wrote also 
‘Fair Girls and Gray Horses,’ which was 


published at Sydney in 1901, and was | 
the work of the Scottish poet Mr. Will H. | 


Ogilvie. 

WE have received a paragraph con- 
cerning “that peculiar richness, glow of 
colour, and remarkable word-painting 
which signals out from all other 
English writers.” We leave the name of 





the author a blank, and do not see how | 
The | 


any competent critic could guess it. 
futility of such sweeping statements ought 
to be evident, but we are sorry to see that 
they are taken for granted and printed by 
people who ought to know better. And 
we should have thought that the resultant 
disappointment after reading such 
** masterpieces ’’ would make the public 
cautious about buying books so belauded, 
and that in the long run wild overpraise 
of forthcoming volumes would not be a 
good advertisement. The spread of Book 
Clubs will, presumably, have this advan- 
tage, that it will increase the reading 
public, a class which ought to have, and, 
doubtless, has (when it thinks at all) 
enough intelligence not to be humbugged 
easily more than once or twice. 

Tue Paris Figaro has resumed a feature 
which was exceedingly popular with its 


literary supplement. This is issued gratis 
with its Saturday number, and the 
management have wisely decided to accept 
subscriptions for this particular issue, 
which is under the management of M. 
Francis Chevassu. Its careful and 
| discriminate editing ought to recommend 
it to English readers interested in the 
| trend of French literary matters. 


** CLAUDE FARRERE,”’ the author of ‘ Les 
Civilisés,’ the Goncourt Prize volume un- 
favourably reviewed by us last week, is a 
naval officer. A previous novel by him 
dealt with the opium-smoking habits of a 
| small number of French naval officers who 
have been employed in the Far East ; and 
his new book is not likely to add to his 
popularity with his comrades. 


THE death, in his fifty - eighth year, 
is reported from Karlsruhe of Robert 
Haas, professor at the technical Hoch- 
| schule of that town, and author of the 
| well-known ‘Lieder und Bilder vom 
| Schwarzwald,’ &c. 


Recent Parliamentary Papers include 
| a reprint of the Poor Law Commissioners’ 


readers some ten or fifteen years ago—a 
| 
| 
| 
| 





|Report of 1834 (ls. 8d.); Report on 
| Sanitary Measures in India, 1903-4 
| (1s. 8d.); Statistical Tables relating to 


| British Colonies, Possessions, and Pro- 
tectorates, 1903 (7s.); National Educa- 
tion Commission, Ireland, Appendix to 
the Seventy-First Report (ls. 3d.); and 
List of Evening Schools under the Ad- 
ministration of the Board of Education, 
1903-4 (6d.). 

Ir is with pleasure that we draw atten- 
tion to a change in our imprint, Mr. J. 
Edward Francis rec*iving official recog- 
nition as acting with Mr. John C. Francis, 
who succeeded his father in the manage- 
ment of the paper in 1882. John Francis 
had been manager since 1831. 








SCIENCE 


— 


The Great Plateau. By Capt. C. G. Raw- 


ling. (Arnold.) 


Tue latter and more important half of 
this volume describes the Gartok expedi- 
tion, which formed the closing passage in 
the history of our operations in Tibet in 
| 1904. The Indian Government originally 
| intended, on the cessation of hostilities, 
and as soon as the Tibetans had come to 
a reasonable frame of mind, to send out 
several exploring parties for the purpose 
of clearing up unsolved geographical 
problems. Undoubtedly the most in- 
| teresting of these projects was that for 
establishing in an irrefutable manner the 
| identity of the Sanpu and the Brahma- 
| putra, by sending a surveying party down 
| the course of the great Tibetan river until 
it should reach Assam. But this inten- 
| tion was abandoned, mainly because the 
Tibetan officials declared that their 
authority would not be recognized by 
the fierce independent tribes occupying 
the valley as it approached the Indian 
| frontier. The same objection, how- 
| ever, did not apply to sending a small 
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party up the Sanpu, which could accom- 
plish the geographical task of tracing a 
considerable and unknown portion of the 
upper course of that river, while at the 
same time it performed the political part 
of its mission in opening Gartok, the so- 
called capital of Western Tibet, to our 
trade under the terms of the Treaty of 
Lhasa. The arrangements made for the 
safety and comfort of this party were 
marked by good faith, and reflected most 
creditably on the honour of the Lhasa 
ruling conclave and the hospitality of the 
Tibetan people. 

Capt. Rawling, who had previously 
explored much of the region north of 
Rudok, in Western Tibet, of which he 
gives an interesting account in the first 
portion of his book, was entrusted with 
the command of this expedition, and two 
Royal Engineer officers, Capts. C. H. D. 
Ryder and H. Wood, were appointed to 
carry out the surveying work, which pro- 
vided much of interest and importance 
in a fresh field. Capt. Ryder had pre- 
viously done excellent work in China, and 
he subsequently received the Patron’s 
Gold Medal of the Geographical Society 
for his services to science on this very 
journey. Capt. Wood is well known for 
his visit to Nepal for the express purpose 
of establishing the claims of Mount 
Everest to rank as the loftiest mountain 
in the world. The fourth English officer 
was Lieut. Bailey, who had worked hard 
in acquiring some knowledge of Tibetan, 
and was thus qualified to act as inter- 
preter. Hospital Assistant Hira Singh had 
charge of the medical arrangements, and 
not merely looked after the health of the 
expedition, but also attended to the cases 
of countless Tibetan patients who presented 
themselves for treatment throughout the 
journey. The trusty Goorkha Ram Singh 
(who had accompanied the author on his 
first tour), two trained surveyors, and 
five sepoys of the 8th Goorkha Regiment 
completed the party. The drivers were a 
miscellaneous assortment, including one 
Chinaman ; but they worked well together 
under the command of a Ladaki who had 
travelled with Sir F. Younghusband. 

We do not propose to attempt here 
a summary of this most interesting 
journey in a comparatively unknown 
region. The reader in search of novelty 
will hardly fail to obtain a book of 
travel among people who for the most 
part had never seen a European before, 
and Capt. Rawling’s modest narrative 
will be found full of interest and 
variety. 

The story begins well with the interview 
with the Tashi Lama at Tashi Lhumpo— 
the Teshi Lumbo of Bogle and Turner. 
Nor is its conclusion, including an admir- 
able account of the ruined ancient capital 
of some unknown dynasty at Tooling, with 
its cantilever bridge across the Sutlej, less 
interesting. 


The only part that is disappointing— 
and that through no fault of the author— 
is the account of Gartok, the trade mart 
which was to be opened by our treaty. There 
the travellers found “three good - sized 





houses and twelve miserable hovels.” It 
is said that this place is busier in summer, 
when it assumes the aspect of a Tartar 
encampment; but the amount of trade 
that will ever be done in this region can- 
not be great, uniess the goldfields of Ante- 
lope Plain and Manasarowar become an 
Asiatic Klondyke. Manasarowar is the 
holy lake of the Tibetans and also of the 
Hindus. Some of the Hindus with the 
party secured bottles of its water, which 
they secreted about their persons for con- 
veyance to India. Within the radius of a 
few miles round the lake are the sources 


of four of the greatest rivers in the world | 
—the Indus, Brahmaputra (Sanpu), Sutlej, | 


and Ganges. The exact source of the 
Indus is still unascertained, but that of the 
Sutlej was fixed by Capt. Ryder on this 
expedition. A still more interesting fea- 
ture in the scenery of this remote portion 








of Tibet is the holy mountain Kailas | 


Parbat, with its snowy crest. Capt. 


Rawling writes :— 


“Kailas Parbat is by far the largest and 
highest of the many pinnacles that tower up 
in the sky from the range of mountains 
which lies to the north of the Manasarowar 
Lake ; 
above sea-level, or some 7,000 feet above 
the surrounding plain. Figures as a rule 
convey but a vague idea to the general 
mind, and it is indeed difficult to place 
before the mental vision a true picture of 
this most beautiful mountain. In shape it 
resembles a vast cathedral, the roof of 
which, rising to a ridge in the centre, is 
otherwise regular in outline and covered 
with eternal snow. Below this so-called 
roof the sides of the mountain are perpen- 
dicular and fall sheer for hundreds of feet, 
the strata horizontal, the layers of stone 
varying slightly in colour, and the dividing 
lines showing up clear and distinct. At 
the foot of these Titanic walls a number of 
caves are said to exist, and dark and gloomy 
ravines lie on either side, while from the 
neighbouring and lesser hills rise numberless 
pinnacles and slender spires of rock. Won- 
derful is the appearance of this mountain 
in the early morning, when its roof of spot- 
less snow is touched by the rising sun and 
changed in hue to a soft but vivid pink, 
whilst the ravines below still hold the 
blackness of the night. As the light 
increases so do the mighty walls heighten 
in colour and form a happy contrast to 
the blue waters of Manasarowar, rippling 
in the morning breeze, changing gradually 
as one gazes from purple to brightest blue. 
No wonder, then, that this spot is believed 
by Hindus and Mahomedans alike to be 
the home of all the gods; to them it is 
the Holy Mountain, and the most sacred 
spot on earth.” 


We have referred to the complete success 
of the arrangements made by the Tibetans 
for the comfort and safety of the party. 
Not a single unpleasant incident marred 
the journey, and the author speaks in the 
most cordial terms of the whole people. 
This friendliness must be considered as 
very remarkable so soon after a sangui- 
nary and bitter campaign, and we may 
describe it as auspicious now that all pos- 
sibility of further warfare in Tibet, so far 
as we are concerned as aggressors, seems 
removed. One little fact will reveal how 
anxious the Tibetans were to please. All 
the letters for India and England posted, 


its summit rises over 22,000 feet | 


or rather handed to the Tibetan authori- 
ties en route for dispatch, reached their 
destination absolutely intact, and without 
a single miscarriage. It is only after read- 
ing Capt. Rawling’s narrative of his ex- 
periences among this people, attractive 
despite their dirt, that his statements that 
“Tibet has an irresistible fascination for 
the man who has once travelled in the 
country,” and that “‘ before many months 
have passed the longing to see it once 
more returns with redoubled force,” will 
be fully understood. The difficulty in 
getting into and out of Tibet is no obstacle : 
it rather adds zest to the spirit with which 
the journey is undertaken. 








The Romance cf Insect Life. By Edmund 
Selous. (Seeley & Co.)—Mr. Edmund Selous 
possesses a well-merited reputation as an 
original observer of animal life; his ‘ Bird- 
Watching’ fully established that position ; 
it may therefore come as a considerable 
surprise to his readers and admirers tojfind 
him now engaged in another field, for 
the present volume is admittedly nearly a 
pure compilation, and when he draws con- 
clusions, as such an original writer cannot 
fail to do, they are based on statements 


| made by others and published elsewhere. 
| Mr. Selous among the birds he knows so 





well, which he can observe so intelligently, 
and concerning which he writes so tersely, 
is another author altogether from Mr. Selous 
taking observations at second hand that 
will provide material for a volume on insect 
life. A great responsibility rests upon pub- 
lishers ; they may, and often doubtless do, 
sustain a heavy loss by printing a bad book, 
but on the other hand many an author’s 
reputation has been ruined by their incite- 
ment to the writer of a successful book to 
produce others quickly. At first the pub- 
lisher risks his capital; subsequently, and 
too frequently, an author gambles with his 
name. An excellent field ornithologist is 
not necessarily an authority on insects. 
Mr. Selous states that there are some 
** 300,000 known insects” or species, and 
it might be added that these perhaps 
constitute only about one-tenth of those 
that really exist, so that this field for an 
observer is almost unlimited, while some 
of the most difficult problems in the lives 
of animals may be solved by a real know- 
ledge of their habits and sense _percep- 
tions. Are they automata? We regard 
them otherwise, and so apparently does 
Mr. Selous, but it is only by patient and 
prolonged observations, and the repetition 
of many already recorded, that any advance 
will be made in a knowledge of what is 
styled ‘The Romance of Insect Life.’ 

We seem to have reached the plane in 
our study of animal life for the advent of 
a zoological Gibbon. We want both the 
man and his life-work to give us a scientific 
narrative of other animals than man brought 
up to the level of our present knowledge, 
detailing the growth of the study, the 
various conceptions that have helped and 
obstructed it, and the assimilation of the 
vast store of facts, fancies, and theories 
which lie buried in the pages of at least a 
thousand journals and in a far greater 
number of books. What we_ generally 
obtain with every fresh publishing season 
is a series of books which have been derived 
from previous volumes, and will subse- 
quently serve for a similar process. While 
we starve for adequate zoological observa- 
tions, we are surfeited with zoological 
publications. 
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Mr. Selous has produced an interesting | restrain himself from expressing his reflec- 


volume, though the writings on which he 


has largely drawn—as acknowledged at the | 
are few in | 





termination of each chapter 
number and of unequal merit; but the 
general reader will doubtless obtain con- 
siderable information on the habits of 
insects, and, what is more, can read these 
pages without effort, for there is a charming 
absence of technicalities. However, we 
scarcely expected to read about scorpions 
and centipedes among insects, and Mr. 
Selous is, in one instance, certainly mis- 
leading. While following Mr. Buckton in 
applying the name Cicade to the British 
Homoptera—a matter of opinion—he has 
gone further, and speaks about Cicadas in 
England, whereas there is only one species 
of Cicada found in this country. This is 
equivalent to calling all birds pheasants 
which are included in the Phasianide. 
Among misprints we notice “ Bell ”’ for Belt, 
and ‘‘ Orthoptera ”’ for Ornithoptera. 


Nature through Microscope and Camera. 
By Richard Kerr. With 65 Photo-micro- 
graphs by Arthur E. Smith. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—In a literary sense this is 
searcely a book at all; its contents are 
too chaotic, its subject-matter being without 
definite »lan or sequence. The photo- 
micrographs are all that can be desired, 
and Mr. Smith may be congratulated on 
his work; but the letterpress, which is 
very largely a compilation, will, we fear, 
repel ordinary readers by its frequent use 
of technical terms, while it will be regarded 
as somewhat jejune by the better-informed 
naturalist. 

The volume opens with an introduction 
by Dr. G. Sims Woodhead, and is of a quasi- 
theological character ; it apparently regards 
“religion” and “theology ” as convertible 
terms, applies the argument of design to 
some who may find that the study of natural 
science has a tendency to render them “ less 
earnest in their study of religion,”’ and appears 
to have been written without an impression 
that science is widening the religious con- 
ceptions of a large number ‘of its students, 
even if their standpoint is of a somewhat 
anti-dogmatic character. But why is this 
question raised? It is not usual to preface 
theological publications by an apology to 
the teachings of organic evolution, and why 
need this very harmless recital of micro- 
scopical revelations require such a prudential 
“send-off ’’ ? Then we have the author’s 
introduction, which contains the reflections 
of a modern Cassandra, and we are told 
““there are too many places of amusement 
in our cities, too many trashy and per- 
nicious novels read in our free libraries, 
too much time given to games, both in the 
upper and in the lower classes,” &c., after 
which we are glad to arrive at ‘ Nature 
through Microscope and Camera.’ 

The subjects chosen for illustration are 
of great biological diversity, ranging from 
fossil Radiolaria to human hair, from 
sections of wheat-stems to a piece of silk. 
‘To do justice to such themes more space 
would be required than is given to the 
‘letterpress, while the first-hand knowledge 
absolutely necessary for such work may be 
estimated by a reference to the learned 
simplicity of style in Huxley’s classical 
Jecture on a piece of chalk. Without any 
‘disrespect to the author, we are bound to 
say that the impression derived from his 
pages is that of having attended an ordinary 
lecture illustrated with some beautiful 
screen-illustrations. 


Nebula to Man. By Henry R. Knipe. 
(Dent & Co.)—Geology is, perhaps, of all 
‘branches of natural science the most poetical, 
yet the geologist is usually wise enough to 


| tions in verse. 








omitted. 


The author of this large 
and handsome volume has, however, taken 
a different course. His object has been to 
give a popular sketch of the history of the 
earth and its inhabitants from the stand- 
point of evolution; and for this praise- 
worthy purpose he has, strangely enough, 
deemed it expedient to use verse. His 
verses are printed in good type on excellent 
paper, and profusely illustrated, forming 
a quarto worthy of the drawing-room. 
There are, indeed, no fewer than seventy- 
one full-page illustrations, of which many 
are in colours, most of them being restora- 
tions of vanished forms of life. It is not 
easy to make a restoration that shall please 
a paleontologist, but many of these are 
admirable, and reflect much credit on Mr. 


artists. Such attempts to resuscitate the 
life of the past serve to give reality to the 
student’s reading, and when made with 
sufficient scientific knowledge are distinctly 
useful. It may be doubted, however, 


} occupy. 


people. And for such beliefs, again, no one has 
any reason unless his own observations give him 
a reason for some such belief. But his observation 
of his own psychical states can give him no reason 
for any such belief. And hence, if we have any 
reason at all for believing in the existence of other 
persons, it must be true that some of the data 
which we observe, other than our own psychical 
states, do really exist. It must be true, that is 
to say, that some of the ‘* sensible qualities ” which 
we perceive do really exist in the places which they 
seem to occupy. And the same conclusion holds 
also with regard to every kind of material object 
or event: no one has any reason to believe in the 
existence of any such object or event unless it is 
true that some of the ‘‘ sensible qualities ” which 
he actually sees (or perceives in any other way) do 
really exist in the positions which they appear to 
Nor is there (as has been hastily assumed 


| by almost every philosopher) any fatal objection 
7 7 | to the theory that what we actually see does some- 
Smit, Miss Alice Woodward, and the other | j : 


times exist. Ail the supposed objections assume 


| that two different qualities cannot both exist in the 


| same place in the same time. 


But (1) it is quite 


possible that, in some cases, two or more different 


| qualities may exist in the same place at the same 


whether our data are sufficiently full to | 


justify the restoration of Pithecanthropus, 
and perhaps this might well have been 
As to the text, it is not easy to 
pick out a passage which shall do full 
justice to the author, but the following 
description of some of the Pliocene mammals 
may be cited : — 

Hippopotami now breathe Europa’s air, 

Coming at least to spend their summers here. 

Gone seem the dinothers to their long home, 

3ut on the scene have elephants now come. 

And in their ranks some bulky forms we see, 

Forerunners of the mammoths, soon to be. 

Some mastodons still here their way pursue, 

Though yielding is this ‘‘ old school” to the new. 

Rhinoceroses here and there still roam, 

Though some, perchance, as visitors but come. 

ie seem now unable to retain 

Their old hold here ; but though this branch may wane, 

More hopeful does the outlook seem to be 

For other branches of the family. 
It is long since we saw verse of such poor 
quality. As there are upwards of five 
thousand lines more or less like these, tra- 
cing the history of the earth from the primi- 
tive fiery mist to the modern period, we can 
hardly blame the reader if he closes the 
portly quarto before he has gone the whole 
round from nebula to man. 








SOCIETIES. 

Socrety oF ANTIQUARIES. — Dec. 14. Prof. 
Gowland, V.P., in the chair.—Sir John Evans read 
a note on a new Paleolithic locality in Herts. 
He also exhibited a gold ring found in Herts, in- 
scribed + WEL : WERE : HIM : THAT : WISTE: + TO: 
WHOM : HE: MIGHTE : TRISTE, and a fine gilt-bronze 
Anglo-Saxon brooch found at Tuxford, Notts.- 
Mr. W. Dale read a paper on the character and 
forms of implements of the Paleolithic age from 
the neighbourhood of Southampton, which was 
illustrated by a fine series of specimens.—The Rev. 
J. L. Thorold, through Mr. J. A. B. Karslake, 
exhibited a painted wooden box of the fifteenth 
century from Warkleigh Church, Devon, which 
had apparently been converted in Queen Mary’s 
reign into a temporary tabernacle for the reserved 
sacrament.—Mr. A. J. Copeland exhibited an early 
sixteenth-century boss charged with a mitre and a 
small armorial pendant, both found near Canter- 
bury. 





ARISTOTELIAN. —Dec. 18.—Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Rev. G. Margoliouth was 
elected a Member.—Mr. G. E. Moore read a paper 
on ‘The Nature and Reality of Objects of Per- 
ception.’ He said that we all believe in the exist- 
ence of other persons, having thoughts, feelings, 
and perceptions similar to our own, although we 
cannot observe any psychical states except our 
own. What reason have we for this belief? We 
have none, unless we have reason to believe that 
the existence of certain of the data which we do 





time; and (2) even in those cases where we may 
have reason to believe that two different ‘‘sensible 
qualities” cannot both exist in the same place at the 
same time, it remains possible that one of them 
exists there, though the other does not—The paper 
was followed by a discussion. 
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Science Oossip. 


AttHoucsH Mr. C. T. Yerkes, like Mr. J. 
Lick, was in no sense an astronomer or man 
of science, his recent death will be mentioned 
in all astronomical publications, as he was 
the founder of the magnificent Yerkes Obser- 
vatory, the great telescope which has the 
largest objective in the world, its diameter 
exceeding by 4 inches that of the 36-inch 
telescope at the Lick Observatory on Mount 
Hamilton. The erection of the Yerkes 
Observatory was begun about ten years 
ago, and was virtually completed in 
1897. The site is near Williams Bay, on 
Lake Geneva, in Wisconsin, about 75 miles 
from Chicago, to the University of which 
it belongs. This is not the place to dwell 
upon the important results obtained there 
under the direction of Prof. Hale, who was 
awarded the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1904. 


THE young Danish Arctic explorer Capt. 
Mikkelsen has now secured the funds neces- 


| sary for his proposed exploration of the 


Beaufort Sea, through the assistance of the 


| Royal Geographical Society and Mr. William 


observe is regularly connected with the existence | ING e ( 
of certain particular psychical states in other | (by Dr. Strémgren) of the orbit of Gia- 


Heinemann. 


THE endowment fund now being raised 
for the family of the late Prof. G. B. Howes, 
F.R.S., will be closed shortly, and all intend- 
ing contributors are asked to send their 
donations without delay to the treasurer, 
Mr. Frank Crisp, at 17, Throgmorton 


| Avenue, E.C. 


AccorpINnG to the latest determination 
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cobini’s comet (c. 1905), it will not pass its | with primitive directness, since Rossetti’s comes one of many parallel streams of 
rihelion until the 23rd inst., at the distance | early work might with propriety lay | thought and modes of artistic endeavour, 


rom the sun of 0°22 in terms of the earth’s 
mean distance. Its permanent designation, 
therefore, will be Comet I., 1906. It is 
nearest the earth to-day, at the distance 
1-10 on the above scale, or about 102,000,000 
miles. After the perihelion passage it will 
probably be visible to the naked eye in the 
evening, but will be best seen in the southern 
hemisphere. 








FINE ARTS 
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Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. By W. Holman Hunt, 


O.M. 2vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


OnE is inclined to believe the truth of 
Leslie Stephen’s saying that “no man 
ever wrote a dull autobiography.” Cer- 
tainly, if any one did accomplish this 
feat, Mr. Holman Hunt is not of 
the number. He has, indeed, a fine gift 
of narrative, and though he takes his 
time about telling his stories, and the 
reader of these two substantial volumes 
will do well to take his, no one who has 
once begun to listen to him is likely to 
ask him to stop. He has an almost 


Tolstoian eye and memory for details, | 


and will tell you vividly enough how any 
one of his contemporaries of fifty years 
ago looked and spoke. He even gives, in 
a way that may not be always quite fair 
to his interlocutors, the substance of 
talks in conversational form. 

Though we have spoken of the book as 
an autobiography, Mr. Holman Hunt 
disclaims the title. It is, he says, the 
history of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood ; but his own share in that is, by 
his own showing, so predominant that to 
call it his artistic autobiography gives the 
best idea of its scope. 

The main thesis is that of the seven 
original members of the P.R.B. all but 
three were sleeping partners, the three 
being Millais, Hunt, and Rossetti; and 
that of these three Rossetti never under- 
stood the true gospel, but was led astray 
by ideas of medieval revivalism, and, 
moreover, never shared in the evangelistic 
work, slinking off into small exhibitions, 
and refusing to face the wild beasts in the 
arena of the Royal Academy. The gospel, 
therefore, was understood and preached 
only by Millais and Hunt. Millais is 
shown to have soon accommodated him- 
self to the public taste, and thus the true 
faith was embodied solely in the works 
of Holman Hunt. It is impossible to 
praise too highly the high purpose, the 
dogged perseverance, and pure British 
pluck with which our author maintained 
the unequal struggle; and no one will 
grudge him his self-gratulation at having 
endured to the end, and finished his fight. 

What, then, was the great principle 
for which he fought so bravely—the 
principle which only he and Millais 
understood, and which he alone main- 
tained in its purity ? Here Mr. Holman 


Hunt is not so precise as we could wish. 
It is not the principle of primitive sim- 
plicity and intensity of feeling expressed 





claim to a finer and deeper discovery of 
this notion than anything which Millais 
or Mr. Hunt produced. Rossetti’s heresy 
was the use of medieval conceptions, 
and the neglect of a minute aud particular 


record of nature. He used nature for | 
| dences 


his purposes, but he refused any further 
allegiance to her. From the remarks on 
Rossetti’s ‘Found ’—which Mr. Hunt 
| judges to be the one truly Pre-Raphaelite 
| picture that Rossetti painted, or rather 
| half painted—one gathers that the gospel 
| of Millais and Mr. Hunt was that of the 
| particular description of natural forms, 
with a full sense of their endless variety 
rather than of their conformity to central 
types. It was, in fact, the direct opposite 
to Reynolds’s theory of the generalized 
type. This record of natural form was 
not to be entirely iiteral: it was to be 
subservient to the expression of poetical 
ideas, though in what direction and to 
what extent the record was to be modified 
does not appear. Certain it is that Mr. 
Hunt spent many shivering nights in the 
late autumn, painting the orchard behind 
his figure of Christ in ‘The Light of the 
World’; but it would be hard to find in 
what way he changed the literal record 
for the purpose of intenser expression of 
the idea. From his account both of this 
and other backgrounds, painted in the 
most uncomfortable and unlikely situa- 
tions, one suspects that while he painted 
them he was conscious of nothing but an 
intense desire to carry away as literal a 
record as possible of the actual positive 
facts, but that (since nothing but the 
notion that this intolerable labour and 
heroism subserved a great dogmatic reve- 
lation would have enabled him to go 
through with it) he explained his depend- 
ence on the pure matter of fact as in some 
way the result of an imaginative need. 
For us, indeed, the array of sedulously 
collected facts in Mr. Hunt’s pictures is 
never entirely fused by the idea. His 
ideas are always deeply pondered ; some- 
times they seem far-fetched, sometimes 
sentimentally allegorical; but they are 
never obvious or commonplace, while 
the forms in which they are expressed 
scarcely seem to be the outcome of the 
same mind, certainly not of the same mood. 

This is not, however, the occasion to 
discuss Mr. Holman Hunt’s art, though 
it is necessary to say this much in order 
to weigh the claims he puts forward to 
being the only true and original Pre- 
Raphaelite. This claim he substantiates, 
indeed, if we take his definition of the 
term, since Pre-Raphaelitism becomes 
chiefly a matter of painting everything 
‘on the spot,” and painting every part 
of the picture in full detail. But by so 
defining it Mr. Hunt lessens immensely 
the importance of Pre-Raphaelitism. By 
leaving out—correctly enough, no doubt, 
given this interpretation—Madox Brown, 
and still more Rossetti, and therefore the 
whole of the epigoni, Morris, Webb, and 
Burne-Jones, he robs us, and perhaps 
posterity, of the chief interest of the 
movement. Pre-Raphaelitism thereby be- 





| 
} 
| 





and to be frank, not the most important 
nor the most fruitful of results. 

But by what right is Madox Brown 
also eliminated ? Here we touch at once 
on what seems to us the most serious 
defect in a fascinating book—the evi- 
of an unworthy jealousy of 
Madox Brown’s share in the propagation 
of Pre-Raphaelite ideas. The question of 
priority is discussed at great length, and 
the way is always prepared by deprecia- 
tion of Brown’s work. At a very early 
stage in his career—before even the 
* Rienzi ’ was finished—Mr. Holman Hunt 
visited Madox Brown in his studio, and 
there saw the ‘Chaucer’ picture. The 
design is spoken of as “a recent mark of 
academic ingenuity which Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism, in its larger power of enfranchise- 
ment, was framed to overthrow.” The 
studied composition is described as arti- 
ficial and Overbeckian, and (here comes 
the strangest part) no word is said of the 
wonderful study which the picture displays 
of the effects of atmospheric colour—the 
study, already so complete in its way, 
which anticipated so much of later art. 
Mr. Holman Hunt goes even further than 
this, ‘‘I found nothing indicative of a 
child-like reversion from existing schools 
to Nature herself,” and this when he was 
still at work on the ‘ Rienzi,’ which is by 
no means free from older theatrical con- 
ventions. Brown is described thus :— 
“There were in Brown two incongruous 
spirits, one, desire for combination with 
a power in favour with the world, the 
other in open defiance of sedate taste.” 
There may be a truth in this, though 
Brown’s sufferings and ill success scarcely 
suggest it; but it surely cou'd not have 
been more unkindly expressed. Questions 
of priority in ideas are always exceedingly 
difficult to decide, and Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
claim to be the first may be correct, 
though the fact that Brown was seven 
years his senior is in itself slightly against 
it. But, indeed, such ideas are always 
more or less in the air, and are seized 
simultaneously and independently by 
more than one mind, and Mr. Holman 
Hunt does not, we think, improve his posi- 
tion by the evident bias against Brown of 
which this book contains too many 
examples. 

That he disagreed almost at once with 
Rossetti was no doubt inevitable; but 
here again his praise of a great genius, 
with whom he was once on terms of inti- 
mate friendship, seems to us rather half- 
hearted, and he takes pains to show how 
much Rossetti owed to himself, how little 
to his former master Madox Brown. That 
he owed anything to his own pupil Rossetti 
Mr. Hunt scarcely seems to contemplate, 
and yet who can doubt Rossetti’s influence 
in so “ medizval,” not to say “ Over- 
beckian ” a design as that of ‘ Lorenzo 
in the Warehouse ’ ? 

But let us leave this carping: Mr. 
Hunt has suffered all his life, and often 
with grave injustice, at the hands of 
critics. We have discussed these points 
only because of their great interest and 
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importance for the history of British 
art. Whoever originated the ideas of 
Pre-Raphaelitism, the story of its early 
days is intensely thrilling. The violence 
of the abuse with which these harmless 
young men were hailed is scarcely credible 
in these politer days. Certainly the critics 
have mended their manners, and it is 
curious to see how much, too, they have 
changed their position. In Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s early days they were on the side 
of the public; to-day they are almost 
entirely on the side of the artist, and their 
voice is consequently less listened to 
than when it expressed the feelings of the 
public in literary Billingsgate. 

Though they treated him ill, Mr. Holman 
Hunt speaks with moderation of the 
authorities of the Academy, but its 
extraordinary opposition to all that is 
fresh and vital in the work of younger 
men comes out conspicuously. Millais, it 
is true, fought and cowed it, not without 
shaking of fists in the faces of elder R.A.s 
and violent language to hangers, and 
for all that it had its revenge on him in 
the destruction of his youthful ambitions ; 
and Mr. Hunt, in spite of the affection 
which he always entertained towards him, 
puts into his mouth sayings betraying 
such a cynical indifference to all but 
immediate vulgar success that one almost 
believes the phrenologist who felt his head 
in early youth, and pronounced him a 
great business man and nothing else, was 
not so farwrong, as was thought at the time. 
This of Millais and the phrenologist is 
one of many good stories of contemporaries 
with which the book abounds: the walk- 
ing tour with Tennyson and Palgrave 
gives occasion for several; the picture 
of old Trelawny sitting reading, though 
immersed up to his neck in & lake, while 
staying at a country house, is delightfully 
characteristic ; and another (which we 
will not spoil by abridgment) of Thacke- 
ray’s supposed want of genius is memor- 
able. 

A great part of the book is naturally 
taken up with Mr. Holman Hunt’s work 
in the East, and here the same courageous 
tenacity which enabled him to withstand 
alike the tyranny and the blandishments 
of the Academy comes out in other forms. 
The nerve with which he stuck, day after 
day, to his painting of the scapegoat on 
the shores of the Dead Sea, and alter- 
nately bullied and bluffed the Arabs, 
generally by telling them the literal truth, 
when he was powerless and at their mercy, 
is magnificent ; and here, as elsewhere, 
his powers as a narrator are of a high 
order. Indeed, it is as a book of adven- 
ture—adventures with critics, adventures 
with Royal Academies, and adventures 
with Arabs—that Mr. Hunt’s work is 
most to be cherished. On the side of 
esthetics it is disappointing. From his 
early days, when he could find no great 
French artist but Delacroix (!), to the 
closing chapter, in which he abuses the 
Impressionists as roundly and as sweep- 
ingly as Dickens once abused him, Mr. 
Holman Hunt clearly distinguishes him- 
self from the accursed tribe of art critics. 
For all that, one of them at least is deeply 


grateful to him for a vividly written and 
most entertaining memoir, and incident- 
ally for the portrait of a strenuous and 
downright Englishman who has_ the 
courage of his opinions—one who might 
almost stand as typical of the salient 
characteristics of the race, if it were not 
that by some odd freak the ingredient of 
Philistinism is entirely omitted. Perhaps 
his friend Millais absorbed all that could 
be found. 








Kate Greenaway. By M. H. Spielmann 
and G. 8. Layard. (A. & C. Black.)—This 
record of the life and work of Kate Greena- 
way appears in an attractive form as one 
of Messrs. Black’s series of books printed 
in colour. Fifty of the illustrations are 
reproduced from water-colour drawings by 
the three-colour process, which has served 
in many cases very successfully to convey 
something of the grace and delicacy of the 
originals. The work more generally familiar 
from its use in book-illustration has been 
wisely eschewed in favour of that done for 
private commissions and as gifts to friends. 
There are also many reproductions of 
sketches from Miss Greenaway’s letters, 
which not infrequently display a virility 
and firmness of touch in excess of much 
of her more finished work. The volume 
contains so many of these letters that it 
forms an intimate record of her perscnality, 
and the more purely biographical portions 
are rounded off by a very just and temperate 
estimate of her exact place in British ar«. 

As she was the daughter of John: Greena- 
way, a wood engraver and draughtsman of 
some prominence, it was natural that her 
talent for design should early find expression. 


Mutiny she was constantly drawing the 
ladies, nurses, and children escaping, adding 
characteristically, ‘‘ Mine always «scaped, 
and were never taken.” May 
perhaps discern in this childish endeavour 
a forecast of that rose-coloured optimism 
which permeated her art? Two years 
later, at the age of twelve, she was already 
a@ prize-winner in a local art school. She 
afterwards became a student at South 
Kensington, and attended classes at the 
Slade School under Legros. 
signed Christmas 


periodicals, exhibited some water-colour 
drawings at the Dudley Gallery and else- 
where, and in 1878 published ‘Under the 
Window,’ a children’s book of “ pictures 
and rhymes.” 
and widespread fame. A _ similar work, 
‘Marigold Garden,’ appeared seven years 
later; and she also illustrated various 
other books for children and issued annual 
almanacs. She _ revolutionized chiidren’s 
dress by bringing back the bonnets and 
bodices of ‘* yesteryear,’ and as her vogue 
was in part the triumph of a fashion in 


the mode; so much so that in her last 





popularity, and with characteristic energy 
endeavoured to make a fresh start by taking 


by the authors of the monograph clearly, 
| sympathetically, and with just sufficient 
detail to impart the requisite vitality, and 
this is further enhanced by the fact that 
Mr. Spielmann’s share of the work is the 
tribute of a personal friendship. 

By permission of Ruskin’s representatives 


his letters to Kate Greenaway, these being 


years she felt herself to have outlived her | ‘ 
| love the making out of form by such means. 


up oil painting. These facts are presented | i nald 
| Clock,’ reproduced on p. 248, which in its 





| borough. 
She herself says in a fragment of auto- | 
biography that at the time of the Indian | 


we not | 


| sketches in her letters to him. 


during a period extending over nearly ten 
years subsequent to the appearance of 
“Under the Window.’ These are all eventu- 
ally to be included in the memorial edition 
of Ruskin’s writings, but their presence here 
invests the work with a certain separate 
and distinct, interest for the student of 
Ruskin, which might, perhaps, have been 
indicated on the title-page. There is un- 
fortunately only the one side of the corre- 
spondence in existence, as Ruskin did not 
keep Miss Greenaway’s earlier letters, but 
over forty are printed of those which she 
wrote during the latter years of his life, 
when, we are told, she always had on hand 
one epistle to him, to which she would sit 
down at any odd moment between meals, 
exercise, and work. Ruskin began the corre- 
spondence by sending her a long and 
whimsical series of interrogatories as to 
her belief and practice in sundry matters, 
doctrinal and artistic. Satisfied as to these, 
he set out to teach her how, by systematic 
study, to improve the artistic quality of 
her work. This relationship of teacher and 
upil became insensibly merged in that of 
riends, without ever entirely losing its 
didactic character. He was constantly 
exhorting her to study perspective, and to 
practise from the nude—naively urging 
that she “should go to some watering- 
place in August with fine sands,—and draw 
no end of bare feet.’’ He writes from Brant- 
wood to tell her that he has sent her two 
more sods, ‘“‘more to be enjoyed than 
painted—if you like to do a bit of one, well 
and good ”’; and in a subsequent letter he 
is enthusiastic about her drawing of the 
leaves. On another occasion she has appa- 
rently confided an ambition, for he writes :— 

‘*T am very glad you want to paint like Gains- 
But you must not try for it—He is in- 
imitable and yet a bad master. Keep steadily to 
deep colour and Carpaccio—with white porcelain 
and Luca—you may try a Gainsborough every now 
and then for play !” 

The expression of his delight in the pure 
feeling and delicacy of her work is frank 
and ingenuous. She sent him many water- 
colour drawings, and constantly made 
In writing 


| to thank her for some of these from Sand- 
| gate in 1888, after an illness, at a time when, 


She de- | 
cards and _ valentines, | 
contributed illustrations to toy-books and | 


This brought her instant 


as he says, nothing showed itself to him all 
day long but the dull room or the wild sea, 
he expresses wistfully his appreciation of 
her gifts: ‘“‘I think what it must be to 
you to have far sight into dreamlands of 
truth—and to be able to see such scenes 
of the most exquisite grace and life and 
quaint vivacity.”” Yet nevertheless he re- 
mained to the end a mentor, and the con- 
clusion of the very latest of his letters 


| contains an entirely true criticism of her 


millinery, it suffered with the passing of | 


| 

| 

| 

| the volume contains no fewer than fifty of | 


only a tithe of those which he wrote 


work :— 

‘* You must cure yourself of thinking so much of 
hair and hats and parasols—and attend first (for 
some time to come) to toes and fingers and wrists.” 


How far these promptings had effect may 
be gauged from her letters as well as from 
her later work. She writes of herself as 
seeming to want to put in shade much more 
than she used to do, and of having got to 


As an instance of this we may cite the 
pencil study of a boy for the story ‘ Ronald’s 


exquisite delicacy suggests a study by Burne- 
Jones, for whose drawings and pictures she 
had a keen admiration. Her own sym- 
pathies were strongly with the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, as is seen by numerous passages occur- 
ring in her letters, and especially with the 
earlier work of Millais; she considered his 


| ‘Ophelia’ to be the greatest picture of 


modern times. The same sources show her 
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antipathies in art and literature, expressed 
often with an intense fervour of conviction : 
Beardsley and Marie Bashkirtseff occur as 
instances in this category. With regard to 
her work it is said with felicity and truth 
by the authors of this monograph that ‘* she 
introduced a Pre-Raphaelite spirit into the 
art of the nursery.’”’ There indeed she 
reigned supreme. Her art possessed the 
limitations consequent upon such a position, 
and also its peculiar idyllic joyousness. She 
painted a world of roses and children—a 
world where flowers are fadeless and children 
never grow up. 





THE OLD MASTERS AT 
BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


As usual, this is the great artistic event of 
the year, and if the present show contains 
but few pieces that have already been 
accepted among the masterpieces of English 
private collections, its interest is all the 
greater from the unexpected novelty of the 
works which have been brought to light, 
some for the first time. In this respect the 
sensation of the exhibition is the large 
family group by Frans Hals, the importance 
of which was, we believe, first recognized 
by Col. Lyons and Mr. Herbert Cook. Its 
publication a year ago by the Arundel Club 
was the first general intimation that the 
most important Frans Hals in England had 
hitherto escaped the researches of con- 
noisseurs. With the exception of this noble 
work, two important Vandykes, two 
Jordaens, and a few minor Dutch works, 
the whole gallery is devoted to masters of 
the British School. Even in this there 
has been no attempt to make the exhibition 
systematically representative, or to give a 
space proportional to the importance of 
each of the greater artists. But we have 
always welcomed the somewhat casual 
arrangement of these yearly exhibitions as 
giving an opportunity for the inclusion of 
curious and unclassified works which could 
hardly find their place in any logical se- 
quence. Besides, good pictures very rarely 
hurt one another, and the large majority of 
the pieces shown this year are decidedly 
good 

There are, it is true, a few serious excep- 
tions, and we could wish that greater care 
had been shown by the authorities to avoid 
giving the cachet of inclusion in such an 
exhibition to works of dubious authenticity. 
The most glaring example of this is in the 
second room, where there hangs a very 
imposing landscape, Rouen (No. 56), ascribed 
to Turner. That it is not by him, but a 
deliberate and very skilful forgery, is fairly 
evident to any trained eye: those who 
have studied specially the devious ways of 
imitators recognize in this the masterpiece 
of James Webb. If it were given to its 
real author, the picture might well claim a 
right to its present position as an interest- 
ing object-lesson how far a very skilful 
imitator can go. The genuine, but rather 
hard and cold Turner of Venice (60), hanging 
near by, shows very aptly the difference 
between the loose and free touch of a real 
artist and the deliberate imitation of the 
same quality, without any real content or 
intention, which distinguishes the forger’s 
work. The large landscape ascribed to 
John Crome (45) in the same gallery is not, 
perhaps, a deliberate forgery so much as 
the natural outcome of a pupil working so 
far as possible in his master’s manner. Yet 
another picture in the same room, the view 
of Hampstead Heath (49), ascribed to Con- 





| said to be of James St. Aubyn (7). 





stable, belongs to the same dubious category. | 
Except for the want of care in the admission | 


of these and one or two other works, we have 
nothing but praise for the way in which 
this delightful exhibition has been organized, 
and for the admirable arrangement and 
hanging of the pictures. 

The first room is devoted entirely to 
British painters, and rightly begins with 
Hogarth. His portrait of Mrs. Desaguliers 
(2) shows him at his best, and with distinc- 
tion which few of his single heads of women 
display. It must, one supposes, be fairly 
early, for something of the Lely tradition 
still clings to it in the disposition of the 
drapery and the way of putting in the 
lights ; but we note a subtlety in the model- 
ling of the flesh and a lifelike vivacity in 
the eyes which Lely never showed, except 
in a few very early works. The colour is 
almost as dainty and tasteful as in contem- 
porary French work, but there is a virile 
sincerity which few French artists of 
the century displayed. A Hogarth of a 
more familiar kind is the Assembly at Wan- 
stead House (20), an early work, though 
certainly not, as stated, the earliest known. 
In this the background of the splendidly 
decorated room is painted with an admirable 
sense of atmospheric envelopment, and the 
individual figures are full of character and 
zest ; but Hogarth had not yet arrived at 
the power of giving life and movement to 
the composition as a whole. Another 
Hogarth, of great beauty and the most 
delicate taste, is the small portrait of The 
Painter's Wife, seated near an easel (32). 
When one looks at this exquisite picture, 
painted with the simplicity of a Dutch and 
the delicacy of a French genre painter, it 
is impossible not to wish that Hogarth’s 
influence had been greater in England. 
He might, one thinks, have founded a school 
of refined and unambitious genre akin to 
the Dutch—a school in which those who 
were not fitted to follow Reynolds might 
have kept alive a better tradition than the 
sentimental and anecdotic genre that ulti- 
mately came into being as a reaction from 
the severe principles of the grand style. 

Such a genre style was no doubt attempted 
by Morland, and two excellent examples, 
the T'ea-gardens (8) and the Children playing 
Soldiers (26), are here. Morland was another 
intuitive and unsophisticated genius, but he 
shows already an inclination to the prettily 
sentimental which places his work on another 
plane from Hogarth’s. To the latter painter 
is also attributed a very interesting head, 
It is 
very forcibly, almost brutally, painted, with 
a thick impasto quite unlike Hogarth’s. It 
would be interesting to know whether the 
identity of the sitter is certainly established. 
James St. Aubyn is reported to have died 
in 1752, but the style of dress and that of 
the painting suggest a later date. We 
should think it was by some artist of Rey- 
nolds’s circle who was experimenting in a 
Rembrandtesque technique. 

Among the earlier masters of the great 
period of English art Wilson holds a unique 
position, and though nothing of extraordi- 
nary quality or importance has turned up 
this year, the Lake of Nemi (4) and Cicero at 
his Villa (6) represent him well. The latter 
is rather an elaborate composition, put 


| together from Italian reminiscences, but 


it is beautifully clear and cool, and, like all 
his best work, completely unified both in 
colour and tone. 

Gainsborough is seen as a landscape painter 
in an unusual vein in No. 14. This, too, 
is a purely fictitious composition, with even 
less observation of actual forms than the 
Wilsons disclose, and it has the air of being 
executed impromptu with almost the same 
care as some of his chalk drawings. It has 


certainly all the merits of such a method 





in the wonderful fluency of the touch, the 
beauty of the spacing of lights and darks, 
and the exquisite golden harmony of the 
colour. 

Entirely different, and much more modern 
in aim, are two remarkable De Wints, lent 
by Miss Tatlock: one of Lincoln (9), which, 
though much better, serves by comparison 
to support the attributions to De Wint of 
a little picture of Lincoln now to be seen at 
the Burlington Fine-Arts Club; the other, 
a Cornfield (11), is very similar to the famous 
picture in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
These both prove how great was De Wint’s 
facility in oils, but they also show that he 
was a very uncertain colourist, and that he 
was one of the first to give up any attempt 
at serious design in favour of a more vivid 
record of actual scenes. The ‘ Lincoln’ is 
very full and strong in colour, with a warm 
reddish foreground against a brilliant blue 
distance and sky; but the harmony is not 
perfectly formed, and there is a tendency 
to sharpness in the quality of the blues- 
Nevertheless, there are some exquisite 
passages in the middle distance. In the 
* Cornfield ’ the tendency is again to separate 
the colours by too wide intervals—to make 
the clouds too distinct in colour from the 
sky, and in the shadows to lose all colour in 
@ neutral tone. Comparing them with the 
Wilsons and the Gainsborough, one feels 
that the material has already got out of 
hand, is no longer perfectly controlled by 
an intelligible artistic form. 

Between the De Wints hangs Mr. C. J. 
Wertheimer’s splendid portrait of the 
Painter’s Two Daughters (10), by Gains- 
borough. This has an almost primitive 
simplicity of treatment, a firmness of contour 
and evenness of illumination which distin- 
guish it from most of the portraits of this 
period. There is even a trifle of flatness 
in the modelling, due perhaps to over-clean- 
ing; but for all that it is a notable work. 
It has sincerity and tenderness, and an 
absence of all bravura and dash, together 
with perfect mastery—a combination of 
qualities rare even in the best works of the 
eighteenth century. The same painter’s 
portrait of Miss Adney (18) is of a very 
different, and artistically of an inferior, 
kind. It is one of those purely professional 
portraits the painting of which irked the 
painter so much. Two other portraits in 
this room are ascribed to Gainsborough. 
One of Miss Martha Ray (25) has great 
charm of colour, ut seems altogether too 
wooden in the face, even for an early Gains- 
borough, though it must be admitted that 
this woodenness is curiously contradicted 
by the sensitive and nervous drawing of 
the gloved hands. On the whole, however, 
one seems reminded more of Allan Ramsay 
than Gainsborough by this picture, though 
the portrait, by the former, of Lady Erskine 
(33), at once more accomplished and weaker, 
makes the attribution to Ramsay very 
difficult. Finally, we have a portrait of 
Miss Ogle (34), to which Gainsborough’s 
name is attached. It is unfinished, but the 
design is much more like a Sir Joshua, 
though the painting is certainly not recog- 
nizable as by any great master. 

Next to this hangs one of the most charm- 
ing pictures in the exhibition, the portrait 
of Mrs. Warde, by Opie (35). It is rarely 
indeed that he is seen at this level, but 
here at all events he puts the other secondary 
painters of the day—the Romneys and 
Hoppners—in the shade. With about the 
same slight sense of structural form as they, 
he shows a science of painting, a feeling 
for modulations of colour and tone, which 
proclaim him a very real artist. A powerful 
head of John Gilbert, Esq (17)—here ascribed 
to Raeburn, but without any visible justifi- 
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cation—afiords one of the problems of the 
exhibition. It is curiously modern in its 
treatment, and yet it has much of the 
remains of the older formula of Reynolds’s 
time. There were so many artists of this 
time, hardly ever remembered now, who 
were yet capable of this, that it would 
probably be rash to give it, excellent though 
it is, to one of the great masters. Raeburn 
himself is seen well enough in the Col. Scott 
(57) and the less pleasing Mrs. Duncan (52), 
as well as in an ambitious failure, The Earl 
of Kinnoull (70); but he can hardly have 
painted the weak yet pleasant portrait of a 
girl (21) belonging to Mr. McCormick. 

~ Two other pictures in the first room 
deserve notice: one the sumptuous, but 
quite meaningless pastiche by Turner, Adonis 
departing for the Chase (28); the other Sir 
Joshua’s portrait of Mrs. Gore (27). One 
imagines that here the sitter failed entirely 
to interest him, and he has, with delicate 
irony, revenged himself by giving a superb 
portrait of the lady’s blue dress seen through 
a lace fichu, of the beautiful red purple of 
the chair-back, and the elaborately bound 
volume she holds in her hand. It is an 
unforgettable piece of still life. It is not 
the finest Sir Joshua in this exhibition, but 
he never showed more taste and mastery 
of his craft, or a more consummate feeling 
for colour, than in these passages. 





OUR NATIONAL COLLECTIONS. 

THe Rokeby Velasquez, whether or not 
it is acquired by the persistent and patriotic 
efforts of the National Art Collections Fund, 
has brought to a point the problem of our 
national collections. It has long been appa- 
rent that England is falling behind her 
competitors in the attempt to secure a 
share of the fast diminishing residue of great 
masterpieces. The sums voted by the 
Government are, it is evident, inadequate 
at a time when the price of rare examples 
has been multiplied tenfold, and a weighty 
article in the current number of The Bur- 
lington Magazine has called attention to a 
state of things which, if it be allowed to 
continue, will prove to all the world our 
indifference as a nation to this aspect of 
culture. Another contribution to the sub- 
ject was published in an article in The Daily 
Chronicle of December 21st, and it is to 
this that we desire to call attention. The 
scheme there proposed is so_ perfectly 
feasible, so simple, and is likely to prove 
so efficient that one can hardly doubt that 
it will be put into practice. The scheme 
is to place a tax of one per cent. on all sales 
of works of art, the tax to be levied by 
means of stamps, without which the receipt 
will not be valid. It is further suggested 
that stamps of one colour should be used 
for transactions which refer to works of 
early art, say before 1820; and stamps of 
another colour in cases of the sale of modern 
works. The proceeds derived from _ the 
stamps for early works could be devoted 
to the National Gallery and South Kensing- 
ton; while the income from the other 
stamps would form a much needed fund 
for the purchase of contemporary works of 
art. In this way the Tate Gallery—which 
we have always maintained should be under 
a separate administration from the National 
Gallery—might hope ultimately to fulfil 
some of the functions of the Luxembourg. 
Under good management such a_ fund 
might become a valuable educational influ- 
ence upon contemporary taste, as well as 
afford a much-needed means of encourage- 
ment to artists of real, but not immediately 
recognized talent. 


YIIM 





The ingenious author of this scheme—a 
well-known collector who has been unfailing 
in his generous efforts for our national collec- 
tions—estimates that the total revenue from 
such a source would amount to something 
like sixty thousand pounds a year, even if, 
as seems advisable, transactions which 
concern sums under fifty pounds were ex- 
empted. And this large sum would be 
levied without inflicting a serious burden on 
any one. The rich collector who can afford 
to pay ten thousand pounds for a picture 
will not 


| W. 
| artist and antiquary. 


modern continental sculpture ever got 
together in England. Rodin will exhibit 
‘Le Baiser ’ and a smaller work, ‘ Paolo and 
Francesca,’ and M. Bartholomé is sending 
an heroic ‘Adam and Eve.’ The executors 
of Constantin Meunier will contribute some 
twenty works, including his series of reliefs 
and figures glorifying labour. 

WE regret to notice the death of Mr. 
A. Donnelly, well known alike as an 
In the latter cha- 


| racter he became intimately associated in 


be deterred by having to pay | 


another hundred to the State, accustomed | 


as he is to paying far larger amounts in 
commissions to intermediaries. Nor should 
the artist who commands large prices for 
his pictures mind sacrificing a small fraction 
for the encouragement of younger and less 
popular talent. 

The idea of the State levying toll on 
commercial transactions is in no way new 
or startling: we draw our cheques or stamp 
our receipts without grumbling at the small 
imposition, while larger transfers of property 


have to contribute increasingly large per- |- 


centages to the State. The only novelty 


in the idea consists in ear-marking the toll | 


on a particular class of transaction for a 


similar particular national expenditure. And | ; fic! 
| mens of Du Maurier’s early work, there 


this actually would render the tax less irk- 
some. If the dealer has to pay a share of 
the State Commission, he knows at the same 
time that the money will increase State 
patronage of art proportionately, and that 
he may at any time himself benefit by that 
patronage. 

One of the best features of this proposed 
tax is that it is levied only on those who 
have the means and the desire to gratify 
a refined taste, in order that the oppor- 
tunities they enjoy may be given freely to all. 

The idea seems so eminently practical, 
and the results of its adoption so bene- 
ficent, that we have strong hopes that it 
will be put into practice. If it be not 
accepted, and if we are content to go on as 
we have been going of late, we shall prove 
to the civilized world that as a nation we 
are totally indifferent to one of the richest 
modes of expression of human aspiration, 
as well as to a great national asset. Even 
on practical grounds one may say that the 
possession of great masterpieces of art has 
been a sign of national ascendancy, and 
that the constant depletion of our collections 
is taken as a sign of its opposite. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF COINS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

WE regret to find that in our notice 
of The British Numismatic Journal, on 
December 23rd. relying on the statements 
there made, some misconceptions and mis- 
statements were inadvertently admitted, 
which may have conveyed to our readers 
a wrong impression with regard to the 
honour and efficiency of the staff of the 


Coin Department of the British Museum. 





Fine-Art Gossip. 


YESTERDAY a show of water - colours 
by Mr. J. C. Dollman was opened to 
private view at the Fine-Art Society’s rooms. 

Messrs. CARFAX open to private view 
to-day at 24, Bury Street, St. James’s, 
some pictures by members and associates 
of the Academy. 

. THE forthcoming exhibition of the Inter- 
national Society at the New Gallery will 
contain the most important collection of 








} of 


the public mind with the discoveries of the 
much-discussed cup-and-ring markings at 
Auchentorlie, the Roman fort at Dumbuie, 
and the crannog at Dumbuck. As an 
artist he had been for many years the 
Scottish representative of The Illustrated 
London News, and had executed several 
royal commissions for commemorative pic- 
tures of notable public events. 


Mr. FREDERIC WHYTE, who contributed 
the article upon George du Maurier to the 
new edition of ‘The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ has in hand a book upon the famous 
Punch artist and novelist, which is to be 
published in England by Mr. John Murray, 
and in America by Messrs. Harper. Among 
the illustrations, which will include speci- 


will be a number of hitherto unpublished 
sketches. Mr. Whyte has Mrs. Du Maurier’s 
sanction for his undertaking, as well as the 
goodwill of the artist’s oldest friends. Many 
of these have been most courteous in placing 
material at his disposal in the shape of 
sketches and letters. He hopes for help 
from other correspondents of Du Maurier. 
Any letters or sketches forwarded to him, 
care of Mr. Curtis Brown, 5, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, will be carefully 
returned. 

Messrs. DuckworrH are _ publishing 
shortly ‘ The Museums and Ruins of Rome,’ 
edited by Mrs. Arthur Strong. The book 
aims at a comprehensive view of the many 
buildings and the varied art collections. 
In the first volume Dr. Walter Amelung, 


| putting together correlated works, replicas, 


copies, and fragments, brings the original 
conceptions before the reader ; while in the 


| second Dr. Heinrich Holtzinger is concerned 


rather with architectural art than with 
topographical science. Both volumes are 


freely illustrated. 

THE eighth portfolio of the Diirer Society 
(whose address is 32, George Street, Hanover 
Square) is being issued to subscribers this 
week. It contains, in addition to engavings 
and woodcuts, a larger number than before 
of pictures and drawings not previously 
published. The pictures include the much- 
discussed ‘ Diirer the Elder’ in the National 
Gallery ; an almost unknown portrait of a 
girl, dated 1497, in a private collection at 
Paris ; and a portrait of Sixtus Oelhafen, at 
Wurzburg, which may once have been a 
Diirer, but has been sadly defaced and 
repainted. The reproduction of the last- 
named picture has been long desired by 
students. The drawings that are new, in 
the sense of being absent from Lippmann’s 
publication, are at Bremen, Frankfort, 
Prague, and Milan. They are supplemented 
by some more familiar studies of fine quality, 
and by specimens of a new complete fac- 
simile in colours of the famous Prayer-Book 
Maximilian I., which Dr. Giehlow, of 
Vienna, intends to publish before long. 


THE New Year’s number of The Builder, 
published this week, contains a series of 
complete measured drawings by Mr. A. E. 
Henderson, supplemented by photographs 
and sketches of the historic church of SS. 
Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople, the 
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architectural precursor of St. Sophia. 
Among the other illustrations are two 
sheets of views of old London in the Savoy 
and Whitehall neighbourhoods; a _ large 
perspective view of the new War Offices, 
with separate illustrations of the sculpture ; 
and an original drawing by the editor, 
‘Under the Temple Portico.’ 


THE Société Nationale des Beaux - Arts 
will open its annual exhibition on Easter 
Sunday, April 15th. Paintings and engrav- 
ings by associates must be submitted on 
March 24th; those by sociétaires on 
March 30th and 3lst ; and those by artists 
who are neither must be in on March 8th or 
9th. In the section of sculpture the works 
of those who are neither associates nor 
sociétaires must be delivered on March 16th 
or 17th; and the same rule-applies to archi- 
tects. A new section—that of Music—will 
be introduced this year, and the latest day 
for works in this class is March 17th. 


Two new corresponding members of the 
French Académie des Beaux-Arts have been 
elected in place of MM. Sacconi and Mas- 
saruni. One of these is Mr. Whitenay 
Warren, the architect, of New York; the 
other is the Abbé Requin, of Avignon, a 
great authority on the French primitives. 


Tue Municipal Council of Paris, after 
having purchased the historic Hotel de 
Lauzun, are now considering the wisdom of 
selling it; but a strong protest is being 
organized against this. All the more pro- 
minent collectors and the members of the 
Institute and of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts are associating themselves with this 


protest ; and it would be a serious calamity | 


if the marvellous interior decorations of this 
house were destroyed or removed from their 
original settings. It is suggested that, as 





and—under verbal instructions from Mr. 
Dannreuther, when the latter was pre- 
vented by illness from working—to make a 
selection of the musical examples. There 
are here and there signs that the author 
did not give his “final touches”: in 
some places he might have condensed, 
in others amplified; but Mr. Hadow 
could not, of course, venture upon any 
such changes. 

The subject of this volume—“ so closely 
in touch with the actualities of present- 
day musical life,” to quote from the 
author’s preface—is naturally of special 
interest. During the so-called Romantic 
Period we find a change from the formal 
to the characteristic, and, as a natural 
result, a tendency towards programme 
music, and we are now witnessing the 
results of the seed sown by Berlioz, Liszt, 
and Wagner, both as regards form and 
contents. When the ‘Oxford History ’ 
was first planned, the intention was to 
end the present volume with Schumann ; 
but modification of this idea was found 
necessary, and the author’s final touches 
might very probably have resulted in 
interesting comments concerning the sym- 
phonic works of Richard Strauss. The 
term “romantic,” used for the period 
from Weber onwards, is not incorrect; but, 
when it is opposed to “ classical,”’ one is 
apt to regard the latter as expressive of 
music without a programme. Our author, 
however, while recognizing romantic senti- 
ment in the old masters, and even that 


| they worked, to use Beethoven’s familiar 


the Musée Carnavalet is crowded, the Hotel | 


de Lauzun should be transformed into a new 
museum. 
many wealthy lovers of the fine arts in Paris 


house as a public museum, and that its con- 
version might be effected without any 
serious addition to the municipal budget. 








MUSIC 


—p— 


The Oxford History of Music.—Vol. VI. 
The Romantic Period. By Edward 
Dannreuther. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


BeroreE referring to the contents of this 
volume we must call to mind the fact 
that the author did not live to sce his 
work in print; nay, more, “it did not 
receive the final touch of his hand.” 
Edward Dannreuther, the personal friend 
both of Liszt and Wagner, the two 


It is pointed out that there are | 


phrase, to a picture in their mind, dis- 
tinguishes between music following estab- 
lished laws of structure and that of which 


who would gladly pay to preserve this fine | the form and contents are determined by 


some poetic basis. And already in the 


| introductory chapter he tells us that, in 


leading spirits of the romantic school | 


during the second half of the nineteenth 
century, was the very man to under- 
take such a task. On the one hand, 
intercourse with such men helped him 
the better to understand their aims, yet on 
the other he was not so influenced by them 
as to weaken his critical faculty; and 
nowhere is this more apparent than in his 
appreciation of Liszt’s art-work. It is 
sad to think of the premature death of an 
accomplished musician and gifted writer, 
but it is fortunate that Mr. W. H. 
Hadow was able to see the volume 
through the press. The manuscript was 


finished and partly revised. What Mr. 
Hadow did was to complete the revision, 


spite of many excesses, there has been 
distinct gain. The reader must at once 





perceive that there will be many an “ if” | 
and *‘ but’ when the chief works of the | 


period are passed in review. 

Weber in his ‘ Freischiitz,’ 
more in his 
the romantic operas of We- ner. 
regards instrumental music, however, he 
was not in favour of specific titles. 
intended to give headings to the different 
sections of his famous Concertstiick, but 
* T particularly dislike all musical pictures 
with specific titles,” so 
Rochlitz, ** yet it [the scheme] irresistibly 
forces itself upon me, and promises to 
prove efficacious.”” And the Concertstiick 
was published without the headings. 
Schumann, again, was cautious in this 
matter. 
—the music was first written, 
thought of afterwards. 

* Berlioz and Liszt,” as our author truly 
menage 

‘are the most conspicuous and thorough- 
going representatives of programme music, 
7.e.. instrumental music expressly devised to 


illustrate in detail some play or poem, or 


some succession of ideas or pictures.” 


Yet while acknowledging the originality 
and high aims of the former, he considers 
his disposition as ‘‘ poetically imaginative 
rather than musical ”’ ; while of the latter, 


He | 
come, but they should be gradual. 


he wrote to} 


and still | 
*‘ Euryanthe,’ led directly to | 
As | 


in reference to his Poémes Symphoniques, 
we read that “the musical growth is 
spoilt or perverted by some reference to 
extraneous ideas”; also that “ every- 
where the programme stands in the way, 
and the materials refuse to coalesce.” 
And then this sentence :— 

‘* Both masters may have erred in their 
method; and programme music, as they 
conceived it, may in the end prove to have 
been a dubious hybrid of insufficient 
vitality,” 
shows pretty clearly Dannreuther’s atti- 
tude towards programme music. 
admires the delightful genre pictures, the 
‘Marche de Pélerins’ and Sérénade in 
Berlioz’s ‘ Harold’ Symphony, and Liszt’s 


“little masterpiece ‘Orphée’”; but in 
these, as in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Melusine ’ 
and ‘Hebrides’ Overtures, ‘“‘ the title 


contains all that the composer deemed 
needful to guide the audience.” 

In pianoforte literature of the period, 
Chopin’s music is remarkable for its 
romantic character, yet, as our author 
notes, in the Sonata in B flat minor there 
is “no hint as to the composer’s meaning 
in the title of any of the movements ’ 


neither is there in the Ballades, the 
Nocturnes, and the Barcarolle, pieces 
which must surely have had some 


poetical basis. 

The triumph of romanticism in operatic 
music begins with Weber’s success, ‘ Der 
Freischiitz.’ Weber led to Wagner, and, 
quite apart from the intrinsic value of 
his operas and music-dramas, the latter 
has exerted a beneficent influence on 
modern art: the stilted form of opera 
has almost ceased to exist; com- 
posers are no longer the slaves of great 
singers. In song, too, romanticism, which 
virtually began with Weber and 
Schubert, has triumphed. Heine spoke 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘ aggressive predilec- 
tions for classical models”; and even 
a greater than Mendelssohn, and one 
whose music was largely of the 
programme order — i.e., Beethoven— 
was loth to depart from recognized forms. 
Both may have been too much under the 
influence of the past. The doctrine of 
finality in art is false: changes must 
In 
spite of all the clever, and in many 
instances interesting, programme music 
which has been written by Berlioz, 
Liszt, and their followers, there seem to 


/us no more satisfactory specimens than 


| agreement with that of our author. 


In many cases—so he declared | 
and titles | 


the ‘ Hebrides ’ 
‘ Leonore,’ No. 3. 


Overture and the great 
And our opinion is in 
His 
book ends with these weighty words con- 
cerning illustrative music, which, 


“on the instrumental side, apart from 
design, is in pursuit of a false ideal: it is 
the satyr Marsyas, imitating on his flute the 
music of his native uplands, and doomed to 
destruction if he challenges the golden lyre 
of Apollo.” 





Musical Oossip. 


THE dates of the seven concerts of the 
ninety-fourth season of the Philharmonic 
Society are as follows: February 27th, 
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March 15th, April 5th, May 2nd, 17th, and 
31st, and June 14th. Engagements have 
been made with the violinists Miss Marie 
Hall and Mischa Elman; and with the 
pianists Madame Teresa Carrefio and MM. 
York Bowen, Richard Buhlig, Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, Raoul Pugno, and Emil Sauer. 


Epvarp Griec and his wife will visit 
London in the spring. Two concerts at the 
Queen’s Hall are to be devoted entirely to 
the music of the great Norwegian composer. 
At the first, on May 17th, the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra will be under his direction ; while 
at the second, on May 24th, he will appear 
as pianist. It is to be hoped that Mrs. 
Grieg, who is an able and sympathetic 
interpreter of her husband’s songs, will be 
able to take part in these concerts. 


At Miss Mary Cracroft’s concert at the 
JE£olian Hall on February 24th will be per- 
formed two songs and a pianoforte solo by 
Debussy. The programme will include some 
of Rachmaninoff’s Preludes (Op. 23), also 
several new English songs. 


In addition to what was said in The 
Atheneum of December 23rd respecting the 
two concerts at the Théatre du Chatelet, 
Paris, with the London Symphony Orchestra 
and the Leeds Choir, it may be noted that 
M. André Messager will conduct Saint-Saéns’s 
‘ Phaeton,’ the Scherzo from Dr. Cowen’s 
* Scandinavian ’ Symphony, Strauss’s ‘ Don 
Juan,’ and the ‘ Meistersinger’ Overture ; 
and M. Ed. Colonne, Berlioz’s ‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini’ Overture. The rest of the music 
will be under the direction of Sir Charles 
Stanford. 


WE regret to learn that Miss Muriel Foster 
has been ordered by her medical adviser to 
take three months’ complete rest; she is 
suffering from the effects of a severe attack 
of influenza. She cannot, therefore, fulfil 
her engagements in America and Germany, 
but hopes to be well enough to take part in 
the Cincinnati Festival next May. 


M. GaILHARD’s term of six years as lessee 
of the Paris Grand Opéra expired on Decem- 
ber 3lst, but it has been renewed for one 
year by the Minister of Fine Arts. Wagner’s 
‘ Meistersinger ’ (‘Les Maitres Chanteurs ’) 
is to be revived this month, with Mlle. 
Lindsay as Eva, and M. Delmas as Hans 
Sachs, while the tenor Muratore will imper- 
sonate Walther for the first time. 


THE opera season begins at Monte Carlo 
on February 3rd. The novelties will be Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘ L’Ancétre’ and Bizet’s recently 
discovered ‘ Don Procopio.’ 


Henry Howtmes, the violinist and com- 
poser, died last month at San Francisco, aged 
sixty-six. 

At a recent Ysaye concert at Brussels 
two orchestral novelties by Flemish com- 
posers were produced: a ‘ Homeric’ Sym- 
phony, by L. Mortelmans, and a symphonic 
tone-poem, ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ by J. Jongen. 


Two novelties were produced at the Paris 
Opéra Comique on December 26th. The 
first was a musical comedy in one act, 
entitled ‘La Coupe Enchantée,’ music by 
M. Gabriel Pierné; and the second ‘ Les 
Pécheurs de Saint-Jean,’ in four acts, words 
by M. Henri Cain, music by the well-known 
composer and organist M. Charles M. Widor. 
There is a notice of both works, signed 
Arthur Pougin, in Le Ménéstrel of Decem- 
ber 3lst. The writer recognizes the gifts 
of M. Pierné as composer, but in this 
instance neither the character nor the colour 
of the music satisfies him. On the other 
hand, he gives high praise to M. Widor, and 
considers that the new opera will add greatly 
to his reputation. 





A stTaTUE of the Danish national composer | posed, indeed, to attribute to the initiative 


Hartmann, who died a few years ago, aged 
ninety-seven, was unveiled at Copenhagen 
on the 29th ult 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Stn. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, ne Hall. 
_ Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Sar. Chappell’s Ballad Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
_ Miss Edith Parsons’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.30, Lolian Hall. 








DRAMA 


THE WEEK. 


St. James’s.— Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush. A Dramatized Version in Four 
Acts, by Augustus Thomas and James 
Macarthur, of Ian Maclaren’s Work so 
Named. 


THe task of dramatizing the popular 
tales of Ian Maclaren is necessarily diffi- 
cult. Two, or even three, “single gentle- 
men rolled into one,” according to the 
fancy of George Colman the younger, are 
not more manageable than the same 
number of stories similarly treated. The 
arrangement in the present instance is 
singularly inexpert. A number of 
Scottish folk, gentle and simple, have 
apparently no occupation in life except 
to dawdle on and off the stage at the 
volition of the adapters. A love interest 
of a kind is provided, and proves even 
moderately sympathetic. So soon, how- 
ever, as it is obtained, it is dismissed, 
and there are long wastes on which we 
see nothing whatever of the only cha- 
racters in whom it is possible to feel the 
slightest interest. Against the fact that 
we are constantly reminded of other pieces 
we urge no protest. It is true that there 
are reminiscences in turn of ‘ The Heart 
of Midlothian,’ ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
and other works. To resemblances of 
this kind, in times in which invention is 
rare on the stage, we must needs be 
tolerant if we are to have any drama 
at all. The central character, however, 
of ‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush ’—the 
man for the sake of whom what might 
have been a gracious idyll is converted 
into a psychological study—has in the 
play no such consistency as distinguishes 
his predecessors. ‘‘ Douce”? Davie Deans 
is a pragmatical, obstinate creature, for 
whom, on account of his sorrows, we feel 
a certain amount of solicitude; while 
the Vicar of Wakefield is a delightful and 
lovable being whom the fine art of Irving 
ultra - sentimentalized. Lachlan Camp- 
bell, on the other hand, as he has the 
grace to discover, is a Pharisee, and 
something also of a curmudgeon, whose 
relenting to his daughter is no more 
comprehensible than is his first attitude of 
unmerited resentment and arraignment. 
That he banishes from his house, in a 
manner equally callous and inconceivable, 
a daughter who is, in fact, guiltless of 
any offence, is a departure from the 
original due to the dramatists, or more 
probably the impersonator of the part, 
and nowise to the novelist, who shows 
her as reluctant as Lord Ullin’s daughter 
to face “‘an angry father.” 





of Mr. Mollison whatever is least accept- 
able in the play. Moved by a natural 
and, in a sense, laudable ambition to 
create a strongly marked and powerful 
character, he has centred the interest of 
the plot on a man who never approaches 
our sympathies or touches our hearts. 
In a conventional sense his acting may 
be clever, but it is marred by that excessive 
deliberation which is a great and growing 
vice of our stage. Other parts are credit- 
ably played, and the scenes between 
Flora Campbell, the heroine, as played 
by Miss Lilian Braithwaite, and young 
Lord Hay, as impersonated by Mr. 
Henry Ainley, have even a measure 
of fragrance. Miss Lettice Fairfax, Mr. 
Charles Groves, Mr. Sydney Brough, Mr. 
Frank Cooper, and Miss May Harvey are 
excellent ; and Mr. Alec Thompson makes 
a figure of fun of a bibulous and slothful 
postman who devotes to the neglect of 
his duties every moment of leisure or 
supposed occupation. Some vacillating 
and precarious dialect is heard, but the 
characters generally are as unsuggestive 
of Scotland, either Highland or Lowland, 
as they can well be. It is to be feared 
that the only chance of popularity consists 
in substituting love scenes for those of 
paternal wrath and injustice, and convert- 
ing, as has been said, into a pleasing idyll 
what is an unpleasing drama. 


SHAFTESBURY.—The Jury of Fate: in 
Seven Tableaux By C. M.S. McLellan. 


Mr. McLELuan’s new play, the title of 
which awoke many pleasurable expecta- 
tions, ends in disappointment and ucieat. 
It furnishes opportunity for one or two 
pretty scenes, preaches a gloomy but 
familiar moral, and is devoid of either 
sympathy or sequence. A “creepy” 
feeling is now and then engendered when 
we are conscious that in the darkness 
an embodied fate is hunting down its 
victim. Its terrors are, however, as a 
rule, unrealized, and there is not a moment 
when the feelings are gripped. So much 
is wrong in the conception that the task 
of indicating error seems almost useless, 
First of all comes the fact that the separate 
scenes are so disconnected and fragment- 
ary that interest has not time to accumu- 
late or shape itself. So frankly detestable 
is the central figure that one could almost 
as soon make a hero of Iago or of Barnes 
Newcome. No comprehensible motive 
seems to animate most of the characters ; 
the imaginary effects remain vague and 
unrealized ; and even the moral appears 
to dismiss from human action the sense 
of responsibility. Opportunities are 
scarcely afforded for acting, and the most 
arduous efforts of the various exponents 
leave us unmoved. A certain measure of 
uncanniness is displayed by Mr. H. B. 
Irving. No sign of struggle is, however, 
apparent. Man is not shown, as in 
the romantic drama, at war with circum- 
stance, but, as in the classical drama, as 
its slave. Circumstance may, of course, 


We are dis- | be regarded as atavism or heredity. Call 
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it what we will, the result is alike un- 
worthy. In place of psychological treat- 
ment, such as the theme demands, we 
are given the most commonplace and 
illogical melodrama. The case is scarcely 
strong enough to justify the applica- 
tion of the Horatian maxim nec deus 
intersit—no god does intervene, unless, 
indirectly, the discredited deity whose 
shrine is at Lampsacus. We own to a 
feeling of keen disappointment, report 
concerning the story in connexion with 
its title having led us to hope for a study 
on the lines of ‘ St. Leon,’ if not on those 
of the ‘Peau de Chagrin.’ Miss Lillah 
McCarthy maintains her reputation, and 
Miss Chrystal Herne makes an agreeable 
début. Mr. Irving’s repudiation of sym- 
pathy is destructive of interest; and Mr. 
Matheson Lang never acquires hold enough 
upon our regard to render us very careful 
as to his fate. 








Lodowick Carliell : his 
ite.’ Edited by C. H. Gray, 


* Deserving Favour- 
Ph.D. (Chicago, 





University Press.)—Lodowick Carliell (or | 
Carlell, as he is more generally called) was 
Master of the Bows and Groom of the 


Chamber to Charles I. and his queen, and 
he wrote plays which were received *‘ with 
great applause,” though a modern critic, 
Mr. F. G. Fleay (* Biog. Chron. Eng. Dram.’), 
dismisses them somewhat contemptuously. 
“The value,” he says, “ of Carlell’s works 


is simply negative ; they show what rubbish | 


was palatable to Charles and Henrietta.” 
Other critics have been more lenient in their 
judgment, and though it must be admitted 
that his works are not calculated to arouse 
the enthusiasm of any, it may at least be 
said that they have the negative merit of 
being clean and wholesome rubbish. To the 
bulk of our readers, we fear, Carliell is but a 
bare name; for his plays have never been 
collected or reprinted; he has not been 
fortunate enough to gain admission for even 
a single play to Dodsley’s or any other collec- 
tion of old plays; and Charles Lamb either 
never met with him or did not think Carliell 
worthy of a single extract for his delightful 
volume of ‘Specimens.’ Nevertheless stu- 
dents and lovers of the British drama must 
always welcome the bringing to light of a 
new “old play,” and Dr. Gray is therefore 
sure at least of their thanks for this edition 
of ‘ The Deserving Favourite.’ We trust he 
may be able to realize his hope of reprinting, 
at some future time, the remaining 
some eight in all—of his author. Dr. Gray 
prefaces his reprint with a biography of 
Carliell, a discussion of his plays in general, 
and a chapter on the sources of this play in 
particular. His work is deserving of all 
praise. 








Dramatic Oossip. 


‘Noan’s ARK,’ announced as a fairy play 
in two acts, by Perey French and Brenden 
Stewert, given on Monday afternoon at the 
Waldorf Theatre, will be amusing when 
played more slowly. Miss Madge Lessing 
is agreeable as the heroine, and Mr. Paulton 
droll as a Pirate Doll. 

ACCORDING to existing arrangements 
Mr. George Alexander will appear at the 
St. James’s Theatre on the Ist of Febru- 
ary, necessitating in so doing the with- 
drawal at a previous date of ‘* Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush.’ His return to his own 
theatre will take place, as _ previously 








announced, in Mr. Pinero’s ‘ Hi. House in 
Order,’ in which he will have the support 
of Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Miss Bella Pateman, 
Miss Beryl Faber, and Messrs. Herbert 
Waring, Lyall Swete, Vivian Reynolds, and 
Nigel Playfair. 

THE Scala Theatre contemplates a series 
of revivals of spectacular and romantic 
drama, to begin on the 13th inst. with ‘A 
Royal Divorce,’ by W. G. Wills, a piece in 
which on September 10th, 1891, Mr. Murray 
Carson appeared at the Olympic as Napoleon, 
to the Josephine of Miss Hawthorne. 


BANISHED by the action of a theatrical 
trust company from the regular theatres of 
some of the Southern States of America, 


| Madame Bernhardt is giving performances 


in a huge tent originally occupied by a circus 
company. With this she travels by special 
train over the long distances sometimes 
separating Southern cities. 


On Monday ‘ Capt. Drew on Leave’ was 
transferred to Wyndham’s Theatre. The 
only change in the cast consisted in the 
appearance of Mr. Edmund Maurice in the 
part previously played by Mr. Louis Calvert. 


‘A QUESTION OF AGE,’ the new comedy 


| of Mr. Robert Harcourt, will be produced 


at the Court Theatre on February 5th, 
Miss Fanny Brough and Mr. Frederick Kerr, 
who join the company, having important 
parts in it. When, on the following 12th, 
“The Voysey Inheritance’ goes into the 
evening bill, Mr. Kerr will appear in it also. 


On the 15th inst. ‘ Lights Out’ will be 
transferred to the Savoy Theatre, with Miss 
Eva Moore, Mr. H. V. Esmond, and Mr. 
Charles Fulton in their original parts, and 
Mr. Leslie Faber, who has replaced Mr. 
H. B. Irving as Lieut. van Lauffen. 


TuHurRspDAY, the 25th inst., is fixed for the 
production at His Majesty’s of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s ‘Nero.’ The cast (the principal 
features in which have been previously 
announced) will comprise Mr. Tree as Nero, 
Mrs. Tree as Agrippina, Miss Constance 
Collier as Poppza, Miss Dorothea Baird as 
Acte, Mr. Fisher White as Seneca, Mr. Lyn 
Harding as Burrus, Mr. C. W. Somerset as 
Tigellinus, Mr. Esme Percy as Britannicus, 
Mr. James Hearn as the Astrologer, and 
Mr. Robert Farquharson as Anicetus. 


A Danis author, Baron Rosenkrantz, has 
just got his novel ‘ Royal Love,’ the story 
of Anne Boleyn, dramatized in an English 
version, which may be performed at the 
Imperial Theatre. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS.—H. H. S.—A. F. S.—F. F.— 
received. G. N.—Certainly. J. H.—Not possible. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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* POEMS BY TENNYSON. 


MESSRS. BELL'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


post free on application. 


Royal 4to, 2/. 2s, net. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN 


ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. <A 


Selection of Examples Drawn and Photo- 
graphed for the use of Architects. By 
HORACE FIELD and MICHAEL BUNNEY 
With Introduction and Notes. 


Variorum Edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS 
BEAUMONT AND JOHN FLETCHER. 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN. In 12 vols. 8vo, 
10s. 6d@. net each. VOLS. I. and II NOW 
READY. 

Vol. IT. contains :—* THE ELDER 
Edited by W. W. Grea; ‘THE SPANISH 
CURATE’ and ‘WIT WITHOUT MONEY,’ 
Edited by R. B. McKerrow; *‘BEGGAR’S 
BUSH,’ Edited by P. A. DanreL; and ‘THE 
HUMOROUS LIEUTENANT,’ Edited by R. 
Wakwick Bonp. With a Portrait of Fletcher 


BROTHER,’ 


from the Painting in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

‘*We content ourselves with pronouncing the 
edition the greatest gift for which the Shake- 
spearian student had to hope.” 

Not: sand (due rie 3 


Post Svo, 6s. net. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND 
CRITICISM. By J. CHURTON COLLINS. 

Contents :—The Poetry and Poets of America 
The Collected Works of Lord Byron—The Collected 
Poems of William Watson—The Poetry of Mr. 
Gerald Massey—Miltonic Myths and their Authors 
—Longinus: aGreek Criticism—The True Functions 
of Poetry. 

‘*The last essay in the volume is an admirable 
plea for the employment of ‘poetry, the best 
poetry, as an instrument of moral and _ political 
education.’ ”—Athenwum. 


Post Svo, 4s. 6c. net. 


THE UNIVERSAL KINSHIP. By 
J. HOWARD MOORE, Author of ‘ Better 
World Philosophy.’ [Ready Jan. 10. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE ENDYMION SERIES. 


Post Svo, 7s. 6. 


Tllus- 


trated by ELEANOR FORTESCUE-BRICK- 


DALE. 


‘© A delightful volume and an ideal gift-book.” 
Guardian. 


Plates and other 
net. 


With numerous Full-Page 
Illustrations, post 8vo, 6x. 


HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. By 
J. HERBERT SLATER, Editor of ‘ Book- 
Prices Current,’ Author of ‘The Romance of 


Book-Colleeting,’ &e. 
** Well deserves the attention of connoisseurs as 
well as those mere beginners to whose special 
needs it has been the writer’s avowed object to 
minister.” —Daily Telegraph. 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


London : 


Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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